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READERS WRITE 





The Average U. S. Farm Wage 

What is the average agricultural worker 
salary per day or per year? You mentioned 
in PATHFINDER, Oct. 19, that the Hawaii- 
an worker is paid more than the United 
States worker. 

Earl C. Mead 

Arcadia, Mich. 

{The average agricultural cash wage in the U. &. is 
estimated at $1.55 cents a day, without board.—Bd.] 


Cellulitis: Cure? 

In your issue of Sept. 28, appeared an 
item to the effect that a Lois Hins died 
from cellulitis which developed after Miss 
Hins plucked her eyebrows . . . In Sept. 
1928, I was a cellulitis patient, in an ad- 
vanced stage, in St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Pierre, S. D. My life was saved at that 
time by the use of Violet Ray—thanks to 
the good Sister who diagnosed my case 
and insisted upon the proper treatment. I 
have had the privilege since of saving the 
life of a little girl by suggesting Violet 
Ray. Strange to say, this disease seems 
always to follow a wound of the head, in 
my case it was a cut on the scalp. Many 
people die needlessly from this cause be- 
cause the cure is not generally known. 

May Born Waldorf 
Boise, Idaho 
“Loafer’s Glory” Recalled 

In the Nov. 2 issue of PATHFINDER, 
a reader questions the postoffice name, 
“Loafer’s Glory.” Some 40 years ago, I 
sold books in the north side of Johnson 
County, Arkansas. Somewhere in the val- 
ley between the south line of the Ozarks 
and the second line of Mountains to the 
north, was a place they called “Loafer’s 
Glory.” One old mountaineer said they 
had another name for it, “Buzzard’s 
Roost,” and the name may have been 
changed to “Buzzard’s Roost” because 
some of the inhabitants did not like the 
name, “Loafer’s Glory.” 

H. M. Hiatt 


Anoka, Minn. 


State with a Nine-Flag History 

Apropos of the six-flag history of South 
Carolina and Texas (PATHFINDER, Sept. 
21, Nov. 2) it should not be forgotten that 
Louisiana has had nine flags over part or 
all of its present areas as follows: (1) 
From 1699 to 1763, the White Flag of 
Bourbon France was the ensign for all 
that vast region between the Alleghanies 
and the Rockies ... (2) From 1763 to 
1779, the British flag flew over Baton 
Rouge and the part of the state between 
the Mississippi and the Pearl Rivers ... 
(3) From 1766 to 1803, the Red and Yel- 
low of Spain was hoisted over New 
Orleans and the rest of “La Louisiane” 
west of the Mississippi . . . (4) Nov. 30, 
1803, the agent of the First Consul Bona- 
parte raised the Tricolor of the French 
Republic over Louisiana. (5) Three weeks 
later, Gov. W. C. Claiborne, by order of 
President Jefferson took over “The Lousi- 
ana Purchase”... As the blue, white, 
and red of France descended the flagpole 
in the place d’Armes at New Orleans, it 
met the red, white and blue of Old Glory 
ascending. (6) That part of West Florida 
which had once been British... de- 
clared itself the “Independent Republic 
of West Florida” in Sept. 1810, and hoisted 
a banner of blue wool bearing a single 
white star in the center... (7) Between 
her secession, Jan. 20, 1861, from the U. S. 
and her joining the Confederate States 


the following March, Louisiana considered 
herself an independent nation; her con- 
vention adopting a “National State Flag.” 
..~. (8) This National flag became merely 
a state flag when the “Stars and Bars” 
of the Confederacy superseded it. (9) 
When Old Glory was once more ascendant 
. .. the legislature adopted the present 
state banner of the white pelican coat-of- 
arms upon a blue field. It will be noted 
that eight of the above nine emblems 
were, or claimed to be, the insignia of 
sovereign nations. 
Milledge L. Bonham, Jr. 

Hamilton College, 

Clinton, N. Y. 


Boundaries of Rumania 

In the issue of Oct. 26, under “War 
Abroad,” you state that Rumania borders 
Russia on one side and Hungary, Greece, 
and Yugoslavia on the others. This is in- 
correct, unless you consider Bulgaria a 
part of Rumania or Greece ... 

Marvis Calhoun 

New Orleans, La. 

[PATHFINDER meant Bulgaria instead of Greece. 
—Ed.] 


Pennsylvania in 1912 


I enjoy your paper immensely and hate 
to criticize you, but you made a slight 
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mistake in your issue of Oct. 26. In sum 
marizing your Poll you stated that Pen; 
sylvania had given the Democrats a plu 
rality in two Presidential elections; yi, 
President Wilson in 1912 and Presiden: 
Roosevelt in 1936. In the first instanc, 
you are, I believe wrong, for if my men 
ory serves me ... Theodore Roosev; 
carried Pennsylvania in 1912, 

F. D. Carpente; 































































Denton, Md. 


{In 1912, the Progressive Theodore Roosevelt < 
ried Pennsylvania. But PATHFINDER was righ: 
saying that the Democrat Wilson had a plurality . 
Republican Taft.] 

Episcopal & Episcopalian 

In your Oct. 26 issue of PATHFINDER 
you called the General Convention hx 
cently in Kansas City, “The Episcopa); 
Convention.” It should have been “|}, 
Episcopal Convention.” The membe: 
are referred to as Episcopalians. 

Mrs. Vander John: 





Pittsboro, N. C. 


[Mrs. Johnson cites the preferred usage, bu: PAT 
PINDER was not wrong. According to Webs‘ 
International Dictionary, Episcopalian may 
in matters ‘“‘of or relating to the Episcopal ‘ 
—Ed.] 


“Up and Down” 

Since we speak of north as “up’ 
south as “down,” can you tell m« 
many New England people say “do 
Maine”—when it should be “up to M 
according to location? Some peo; 
town here say “up to Boston” and 
south of us 90 miles. Then they 
of going north in Maine as “down |! 
although the direction they refer 
definitely north of us here. If people inust 
use “up” or “down” when locating a | 
why can’t they use the correct word f 

Mrs. H. R. Berry 
Kennebunk, Me. 


Profane? 

I sat before my radio and listened to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., talk at Drake 
University and he didn’t use profane 
language as reported in your Novy. 2 issu 
You owe him an apology. 

Edith G. Hou 
Underwood, lowa 


{Since many reporters heard the third son 
President say that ‘‘Wendell Willkie is prot 
pretty fine fellow, but I believe my old man 
a hell of a lot finer,’’ he must have said it dur 
part of his remarks that was not broadcast 

Machines and Farm Labor 

PATHFINDER of Oct. 5 has an article 
placing all the blame for displaced farm 
workérs on the tractor and farm mechani 
zation. This is only true in part. Such 
government agencies as WPA and tlie 
CCC have their part in forcing farmers 
to mechanize. Farmers have to compe'« 
with these agencies for their labor and 
for many farm jobs and the price is m 
than the traffic will bear... The « 
out for the farmer is a tractor and the 
machine that goes with it . . . 
V. G. McLeod 





Christine, N. D. 
* . * 

In “Readers Write” of Oct. 26, T. J. 
Varner complains of too many non-res!- 
dent farmers handling large tracts of 
land. In this I thoroughly agree with 
him. However, I cannot consider the case 
he cites of one farmer and two sens farm- 
ing 500 acres as a parallel case. In the 
day of horse-farming in Nebraska, 1! 
acres was generally considered to be 4 
fair-sized farm for oné man. The thr 
men Mr. Varner mentions average !}/ 
acres each which should not be too larg« 

Geo. W. Porter 









Fairmont, Neb. 
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MARINES— 





November 23, 1940 


Their Main Task Is to Support the U. S. Fleet 


N a quiet Sunday evening almost 
Q 10,000 U. S, Marines hovered over 
radios at posts in far-off China, in sul- 
try Panama, in wintry Alaska, and in 
ships at sea. They were to hear a 
birthday message from Washington. 

Over their sets came the clipped 

ice of their Commandant, Maj. Gen. 
Thomas Holcomb, reading a message 

the Secretary of the Navy: “I 
ve complete confidence in the part 

; and your personnel are capable of 
laving toward maintaining the free- 
dom and democracy of these United 
States. The Marine Corps is ready 

r service now.” 

If such a message surprised anyone, 
it did not surprise the Marines, Those 
who questioned the statement would 
have been told unequivocally, and 

ssibly profanely, that the U. S. Mar- 

Corps was ready for immediate 

rvice, had long been ready for im- 

ediate service, and would always be 
ready for service. 

Before they turned off their radios, 
the Marines heard more. They nodded 
approval as Col, John Potts, com- 

ander of the Washington Marine 
Barracks, recalled that the Marines 
were created by a resolution of the 
Continental Congress on Nov. 10, 1775, 
and that they were thus celebrating 
the 165th anniversary of the Corps. 


. . Long, Rich Tradition 
They smiled proudly when he said 
al the Corps record “would bear 
comparison with that of the most 


i} 
ul 





famous military organizations in the 
world’s history.” They listened while 
Gen. Holcomb said grimly, “The Ma- 
rine Corps has never been a serv- 
ice for soft men .. .” 

For the Marines, these were no idle 
words. Perhaps no body in the armed 
forces of the United States has as 
much esprit de corps as this group 
trained to fight on both land and sea. 
Marines will calmly state that any one 
of them can whip two soldiers or sail- 
ors, that man for man they are the 
best fighting force in the world, that 
the sentence “The Marines have land- 
ed and have the situation well in hand” 
has become a well-known slogan be- 
cause they have proved their ability to 
do just that. This spirit is under- 
standable only when one realizes the 
way in which a feeling of pride has 
been pounded into generation after 
generation of Marine recruits. The 
Corps has a Jong tradition. 

And there are few to deny that the 
tradition is rich. Marines can truth- 
fully trace their ancestry back as far 
as recorded history. Almost as long 
as men have been fighting at sea, 
ships have carried soldiers as well as 
sailors. But more directly, the U. S. 
Marines stem from the English coun- 
terparts, organized in 1664. And in 
1740, England recruited three regi- 
ments. of marines in the colonies for 
use aboard her ships. Eight days 
after the Continental Congress estab- 
lished its navy, it recognized a fact 
which Admiral Farragut was later to 
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International 


“The Marine Guard Is One of the Essentials of a Man-of-War” 


International 


Maj. Gen. Holcomb: The Commandant 


expand into the statement, “The Mar- 
ine Guard is one of the essentials of a 
man-of-war.” 

Thus, theoretically, the Marines are 
closer to the sea than to the land. They 
use such nautical terms as “Aye, Aye,” 
in answering orders, “galley” for kit- 
chen, and “boots” for recruits. Their 
Commandant, while head of an inde- 
pendent organization, is under .the 
Secretary of the Navy, and their mis- 
sion, according to naval policy, is “to 
support the fleet or any part there- 
of in the accomplishment of its mis- 
sion.” 


. . Historic Activity 


{nd on board ships, the Corps has 
earned an enviable reputation. From 
the rigging of John Paul Jones’s ves- 
sels, they picked off by rifle fire the 
British seamen in Jones’s celebrated 
victories. They fought with Farragut 
at New Orleans and Mobile Bay. They 
went down on the old Cumberland 
when it was sunk by the Confederate 
ironclad Merrimac. Originally, they 
were carried not only to fight the 
enemy, but to police the ship, and 
especially to guard against mutiny in 
the days when rough-and-tumble 
crews were all too ready to revolt. 
Today, the police duty is slight, but de- 
tachments are maintained on every 
battleship and aircraft carrier, many 
a cruiser and other ships, where the 
Marines stand ready to man the anti- 
aircraft guns, the secondary batteries 
and perform other duties. 

But while they have proved their 
ability aboard ships, the Marines have 
never forgotten that their primary 
purpose is to act as soldiers, that their 
organization is designed to enable the 
Navy to extend its striking power on 
to land. In most of their activity, the 


(Continued on page 21) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 


President: Any Changes? 


Franklin Roosevelt was back at the 
White House last week as the first 
U. S. President ever to be re-elected 
for a third term. If this fact weighed 
heavily on him, he gave no indication 
of it. At his first post-election press 
conference, he jovially revealed that 
he had under-estimated his electoral 
vote strength by more than 100—hav- 
ing predicted 340 electoral votes in- 
stead of the 449 he actually received— 
but did not refer to the third term. 

The big question of the week was 
whether Roosevelt intended to make 
any important changes in his Admin- 
istration. He himself threw no light 
on the question, but unofficial guesses 
were numerous. Among the changes 
thought possible were these: 

In the Cabinet, it was believed, 
Roosevelt might replace Secretary of 
War Henry Stimson with either former 
Assistant Secretary of War Louis 
Johnson, who resigned last summer, 
New York City’s Mayor Fiorello La 
Guardia, or the present Assistant Sec- 
retary Robert Patterson. Another 
opinion was that Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins would bow out in the 
interest of labor peace, being replaced 
perhaps by Daniel Tobin, head of the 
A. F. of L. Teamsters Union. The only 
member of the President’s Cabinet to 
follow the custom of offering his resig- 
natfon so that the President would be 
free to start his new Administration 
with new aides, if he so desired, was 
Secretary of Interior Harold Ickes. The 
President, however, gave no indication 
of whether he would accept it. 

It was also pointed out that Roose- 
velt might have a chance to appoint 
three more Justices to the Supreme 
Court (he appointed five during his 
second term) before his third term 
expires. This would occur if Chief 
Justices Charles Evans Hughes and 
Justice James C. McReynolds, both past 
70 years of age, and Justice Harlan F. 
Stone, who will reach 70 in 1942, took 
advantage of the law which permits 
any Supreme Court justice with 10 
years’ service on the high bench to re- 
tire with full pay when he becomes 70, 

Another change, some observers pre- 
dicted, would come in the personnel of 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
Their opinion was that Professor 
Harry Millis of the University of Chi- 
cago, an experienced labor mediator, 
would be chosen to replace J. Warren 
Madden, whose term expired last Aug- 
ust, as NLRB Chairman, thus enabling 
the Board to decide some cases now 
unresolved because the two incumbent 
Board members—William Leiserson 
and Edwin Smith—have differed. 


While this talk of possible changes 


Boston Globe printed a story based on 
an interview with the President’s Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, Joseph P. 
Kennedy, who returned to this coun- 
try shortly before the election. Among 
other things, Kennedy allegedly said 
that “democracy is finished in Eng- 
land” and that National Socialism 
would be the result. When other 
newspapers began denouncing him as 
an “appeaser” and as a “defeatist of 
the first order,” Kennedy issued a 
statement declaring that the story was 
full of “inaccuracies” and that he had 
told the -interviewer his comments 
were not to be printed, but declined to 
explain at what points the story was 
wrong. 

@ Though he did not listen to Wen- 
dell L, Willkie’s radio speech calling 
for a “loyal opposition” (see page 6), 
Roosevelt issued a statement express- 
ing his “hearty thanks” for the thou- 
sands of congratulatory messages that 
had come to him and promising “to 
work shoulder to shoulder with all 
who place true Americanism above all 
other considerations.” 


@ Roosevelt formally recognized 
General Manuel Avila Camacho as 
President-elect of Mexico by designat- 
ing his new Vice President Henry Wal- 
lace, to be his special representative 
at Camacho’s inauguration in Mexico 
City on December 1. In Mexico this 
was taken as an indication that all past 
U, S.-Mexican difficulties had been 
ironed out, and it was predicted the 
two nations would sign an agreement 
for hemisphere defense, such as that 
between the U. S. and Canada. 

@ That the Administration’s policy 
of “greater aid to Great Britain” was 
to be applied with all possible speed 
was evident when the National Defense 
Advisory Commission okayed a British 
request for 12,000 warplanes in addi- 
tion to the 14,000 already on order 
and the President announced that 


in his Administration was going on,_ | 


the President was involved in other de- 
velopments, among which were these: 
@ A furore was aroused when The 
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henceforth the U. S. output of aircra; 
and war materials would be share) 
with Britain, except when circy; 

stances made it inexpedient, on a 5) 

50 basis. 

e After a confab with the Preside, 
A. F. of L. President William Gre. 
indicated that the Administration \ 
planning a new move to bring aly 
peace between the Federation and { 
Congress of Industrial Organizatio 
Green said the A. F. of L. would } 
glad to resume peace negotiati: 
with the C. I. 0., but expressed | 
opinion they would not be succe 
unless C. I, O. Chieftain John L. | 
resigned not only his C. I. O., le 
ship—as he promised if Roo 
were re-elected—but also his j 
head of the United Mine Work: 
America. 

—-  — 


Ships at Sea 


In accord with its Neutrality Ac, 
the United States has docked ma: 
its ships and established belligerent 
zones into which its vessels cannot ¢ 
Last week, however, two events in 
widely separated parts of the world 
reminded Americans that ships carry- 
ing the U. S. flag were still afloat and 
could still be involved in “incidents.” 
The first such reminder was news 
that the first American vessel had been 
lost as the result of the European 
war. While steaming through the Bass 
Strait, six miles off the coast of Aus- 
tralia, the 5,883-ton City of Rayvill 
had been literally torn in two by 3 
terrific explosion that felt, according 
to Captain Arthur P. Cronin “as though 
the ship had run into a brick wal! a! 
full speed.” Although the vessel sank 
within a few minutes, the 38 members 
of the crew had time to launch !if 
boats or jump overboard so that onl) 
one man was lost. While naval « 
perts did not overlook the possibility 
that the ship might have been torpe- 
doed, they were more inclined to be- 
lieve that_it had struck a floating mine. 
The second incident occurred as {li 
U. S. liner Exeter left the port of Lis- 
bon, Portugal, en route to New York 
with 187 passengers and $3,000,000 in 
gold. For an unexplained reason, 4 
British force aboard a former Fre: 
trawler ordered the ship to stop !\ 
firing a shell with landed about five 
miles astern. American officers, u- 
certain as to the meaning of the sho! 
continued on their way, only to ha\ 
another shell land barely a quarter 
a mile away. This stopped the Amcr- 
ican vessel, and an English officer w:s 
sent aboard. After a brief glance 
the ship’s papers, he was apologe!t 
but Captain S. F. Ransome, of t! 
Exeter, was plainly annoyed. Said he: 
“My compliments to the commandi!:+ 
officer of your ship, and say that ! 
ought to be ashamed of himself.” 
Meanwhile, the hopes of 1,200 | 
1,300 Americans in the British Isles 
that a U. S. ship would be sent to carry 
them back to their homeland were fai- 
ing fast, despite a plea to the Stal 
Department by U. S. Ambassad 
Joseph P. Kennedy. In response to 4 
request from the United States for «s- 
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surances that such a vessel would not 
be molested, Germany replied that it 
“was not in a position to furnish any 
sort of assurances of the nature re- 
juested.” Immediately, Italy, which 
had previously given a favorable reply 
io the query, followed the German lead 
by saying her promise had applied 
only to Italian ports. 

Without such assurances, officials in 
Washington indicated that they would 
be unwilling to take the risk of send- 

, boat into the combat zone. 





Congress: Old and New 


Virtually the only business that re- 

ined before the 76th Congress last 

eek was to decide whether to ad- 
urn or continue in a state of suspend- 
| animation. During the weeks be- 

e election, most Democratic mem- 
bers had been willing to go home. 
President Roosevelt had repeatedly 
hinted that the work of the Congress 

is done, and that there was no rea- 

for it to remain, But the Repub- 
in opposition insisted—apparently 
th public opinion behind it—that in 
se critical times Congress should 
vy on the job. 

rhe resulting Congressional action 

late October was a compromise: 

than adjourn, Congress agreed 

to convene for a few minutes about 

ry three days, and spend the 

rest of its time in recess. Last week, 

ever, with the election over, the 

leaders of the Democratic majorities 

both chambers ordered all Demo- 

ilic members to return to Wash- 

ton this week to be on hand for a 

on adjournment. Prompting the 

order was a statement from the White 

use secretary, Stephen T. Early, 

it the President had no more legis- 

tion to send to the present Congress 

| was not “particularly interested” 
any legislation pending before it. 

But whether it adjourned or expired 

a natural death, the 76th Congress 

is thinking less about itself last 

eek than about its successor—the 
ewly-elected 77th Congress, which 

ill convene early in January. In all 
essentials, the new Congress will be 

nstituted in the same political pro- 

rtions as the old, with virtually sim- 
lar Democratic majorities and Repub- 
lican minorities, 

In the all-important matter of com- 
inittee chairmanships, the election 
changed nothing, But, over the week- 
end, one significant change was fore- 
shadowed by the death of re-elected 
Nevada Senator Key Pittman, chair- 
nan of the powerful committee on 
Foreign Relations. This staunch sup- 
porter of the President’s foreign pol- 
icy was slated to be replaced by rank- 
ing Senator Walter F. George, whom 
the President unsuccessfully tried to 
ae in the Georgia primary of 

The legislative work of the oncom- 
ing 77th Congress still lay hidden in 
the minds of President Roosevelt and 
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Morgenthau Had New Debt Limit Plans 


his advisers last week. One certain 
task, it was indicated, was a thorough- 
going revision of the national tax pro- 
gram. In conjunction with new de- 
fense taxes, Secretary of Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau revealed that the 
new Congress would be asked to raise 
the statutory debt limit from its pres- 
ent height of 49 billion dollars to 60 
or 65 billion, to enable the govern- 
ment to borrow more money for de- 
tense. In addition, he proposed to ask 
Congress for legislation to end the is- 
suance of tax-exempt Federal, State 
and municipal bonds. ’ 


Court: NLRB Ruling 


Led by President Tom Girdler, the 
Republic Steel Corporation beat the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
to a standstill in the bloody “Little 
Steel” strike of 1937. Defeated on the 
picket line, the S. W. O. C. carried its 
fight to the National Labor Relations 
Board, and thereby turned an over- 
whelming defeat into a decisive vic- 
tory for organized labor. 

For, in April, 1938, the NLRB order- 
ed Republic Steel to desist from “unfair 
labor practices,” and to restore jobs 
and back pay to about 5,000 locked-out 
strikers. In all this, the labor board 
was subsequently upheld by the U. S. 
Supreme Court. 

But the board went one step farther. 
During and after the strike, many 
Republic workers were supported on 
work relief projects. Since Republic 
Steel was found responsible for the 
strike, reasoned the NLRB, the com- 
pany should be forced to reimburse 
the work relief agencies for wages 
paid to strikers (estimated between 
$200,000 and $400,000). 

Last week, in one of its few rever- 
sals of labor board orders, the U. S. 
Supreme Court ruled that the board 
had seriously overstepped its legal 
bounds. In ordering the company to 
pay money to governmént agencies, 
the Court held, the board was in effect 
imposing a fine or penalty, and was 








thus assuming punitive powers not 
granted by Congress. 

The setback to the board was ad- 
ministered in a decision read by Chief 
Justice Hughes, and affirmed by Jus- 
tices Stone and McReynolds, and by 
three of President Roosevelt’s ap- 
pointees—Justices Reed, Frankfurter 
and Murphy. Two other Roosevelt ap- 
pointees—Justices Black and Douglas 
—dissented. 





Defense: Sabotage? 


Was it a coincidence or sabotage? 

Federal, State, and local investiga- 
tors pondered this question as they 
poked through the ruins caused by 
explosions at three powder plants in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania last 
week, Two months to the day after 
a disastrous and unexplained blast 
had killed 51 persons at the plant of 
the Hercules Powder Company, in 
Kenvil, N. J., they were called to the 
scenes of three separate explosions 
within one hour. They learned: 

1) At the United Railway Signal 
Company, at Woodbridge, N. J., which 
manufactures safety torpedoes for 
railway tracks, eight persons had been 
killed and 27 injured. The property 
damage was estimated at $100,000. 

2) At the Trojan Powder Company, 
at Allentown, Pa., which makes de- 
tonation caps for commercial blasting, 
and had contracts totaling $205,750 
with the Army and Navy, three men 
had been killed. 

3) At the Burton Powder Works of 
the American Cynamid Corporation, 
near New Castle, Pa., three men had 
been killed when 1,000 pounds of dy- 
namite exploded. 

In all three places, officials strongly 
discounted the possibility of sabotage 
and pointed out that only one of the 
plants had government orders, But 
those who felt that enemy agents 
might be attempting to slow up U. S. 
rearmament thought any powder plant 
might be considered a fair target, 
pointing to two other incidents of the 
same day. 

At Atlanta, Ga., Army officials agreed 
that sabotage was the origin of a fire 
which destroyed $1,000,000 worth of 
Army equipment, including howitzer 
sights, automatic pistols, cannons, and 
uniforms, at the Municipal Auditorium, 
while in Seattle, Wash., the County 
Prosecutor reported_that for the sec- 
ond time emory dust had been dis- 
covered in delicate machinery at the 
Todd Drydock, where two vessels were 
being converted into naval transports, 

These happenings in one day coupled 
with prevalent rumors that saboteurs 
were getting ready for an extensive 
campaign because of President Roose- 
velt’s announcement that Britain would 
share 50-50 in munitions produced in 
this country made many an industrial- 
ist jittery last week. Nor could they 
be reassured by Martin Dies, chair- 
man of the Committee Investigating 
Un-American Activities. Said Dies: 
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“The acts of sabotage of the past 24 
hours are only a beginning.” - 

Other developments in the U. S. de- 
fense program last week included 
these: 

e The United States and Uruguay, 
it was reported unofficially, reached 
an agreement for the establishment of 
naval and military bases in the South 
American country, with the U. S. un- 
dertaking most of the construction on 
long-term credit arrangements. Title 
to the bases will be retained by Uru- 
guay, although they would be open to 
all Pan-American countries. Mean- 
while, the Navy Department an- 
nounced that Placentia Bay on the 
southern coast of Newfoundland 
would be the site of a naval and air 
base under terms of the “destroyers 
for bases” deal with England. 

® In Washington, the State Depart- 
ment announced that it would estab- 
lish consulates as “listening posts” at 
Freetown and Sierra Leone, British 
West Africa, and at Horta, Azores. 
Informed persons read into the an- 
nouncement government concern lest 
the Germans construct military bases 
in those areas for attacks on South 
America. 

@ An investigation of the activities 
of German and Italian Consuls in this 
country appeared imminent as Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull dumped the 
problem into the lap of Martin Dies, 
chairman of the Committee Investi- 
gating Un-American Activities. After 
Dies had declared that he did not wish 
to hold public hearings on the subject 
if it would embarrass the State De- 
partment, the Secretary replied: “I 
think you. . . must decide in the exer- 
cise of your own discretion and judg- 
ment.” Dies had announced he would 
like to start the hearings on Nov. 22. 

ee 


Politics: Postlude 


On the morning after election day 
the biggest political question mark in 
America was Wendell Willkie and the 
course he would follow during the 
next four years. Some 45 per cent of 
the electorate had voted for him, and 
many still looked to him for continued 
leadership. Would he try to hold his 
following together?—Or would he 
forsake politics for private business 
or a post in the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion? And, finally, what was to hap- 
pen to the 10,000 anti-New Deal polit- 
ical clubs which had been organized 
in his name? 

Last week, in a half-hour address 
broadcast by every major network, 
Willkie cleared up some of the ques- 
tions, In the interest of national unity, 
he urged the ending of pre-election 
“bitterness,” and _ hailed Franklin 
Roosevelt as “my President.” But 
though the majority must rule in a 
democracy, the minority leader de- 
clared, “the function of the minority 
is equally fundamental.” Its task dur- 
ing the next four years was defined as 
“a vigorous, loyal and public-spirited 
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opposition party.” For it “to surren- 
der its convictions and join the ma- 
jority,” Willkie said, would be “total- 
itarian ...a slave idea.” ~ 

Warning against the “partisan error 
of opposing things just for the sake 
of opposition,” the Republican stand- 
ard bearer upheld social and labor 
legislation, and laws and commissions 
to regulate business. As a “construc- 
tive” program for the opposition, he 
urged the following five pionts: (1) 
“cut to the bone” all Federal expend- 
itures except those for relief and na- 
tional defense; (2) expand defense in- 
dustry, as far as possible, with private 
capital; (3) the taxation goal should 
be the “pay-as-you-go” plan; (4) ad- 
just taxes and government restrictions 
“to take the brakes off private enter- 
prise,” and thus increase the national 
income to 100 billion dollars; and (5) 
change the government’s “punitive at- 
titude” toward business. 

In regard to his own role, Willkie 
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Root Rallies the “Amateurs” 


rejected the widespread idea that he 
might accept a post under the Pres- 
ident, and reserved full freedom to 
debate and “to criticize the policies of 
the government.” He urged his follow- 
ers to continue the Willkie Clubs, but 
preferably under another name, since 
“1944 will take care of itself.” But, 
while not directly announcing that he 
would try to continue as leader of 
the Republican party, he did not re- 
nounce leadership. Instead he told 
his followers, “Whatever I may un- 
dertake in the coming years, I shall be 
working shoulder to shoulder with 
a 

Though -listeners sent more than 
2,500 congratulatory telegrams to Will- 
kie, and though press comment was 
largely favorable, the reaction from 
Republican leaders was slow, and 
cautiously expressed, While the poli- 
cies he had outlined met with general 
approval, fhere was considerable 
doubt whether Willkie could retain 
anything more than titular leadership 
of the Republican party. Thus Joseph 


W. Martin, Republican national chair- 
man and House minority leader, whil 
indicating that Willkie would be en- 
titled to a voice in party councils, de- 
clared that Republican Congressmen 
and Governors would have a large sa\ 
in the policies and tactics leading y, 
to the 1942 Congressional election 
and the 1944 Presidential campaig: 

However, though Willkie was ce: 
tain to meet opposition among the Ry 
publican professionals, he was like) 
to command continued support an 
the “amateurs” in the revamped Wi! 
kie Clubs. Speaking as head of | 
clubs, Oren Root, Jr. announced tha; 
club leaders would hold a nation-wide 
conference some time in December to 
draw up plans for continued oper 
tion. The name of the clubs in t! 
future, he indicated, would probably 
be “We, the People.” 

In the comparative calm of the elec- 
tion “postlude,” leaders of both par- 
ties took stock and planned changes. 
On the Democratic side, these were 
the more important developments: 

e@ As an offset to the surviving Will- 
kie Clubs, New York Mayor F. H. La- 
Guardia announced that the Nationa! 
Committee of Independent Voters for 
Roosevelt and Wallace would be con- 
tinued as a permanent organization 
—but would drop the “for Roosevelt 
and Wallace” from its name. Chair- 
man LaGuardia said that the commit- 
tee would hold its first organization 
meeting late this month or early in 
December to pick a permanent chair- 
man and plan a program to “keep the 
people informed accurately on Fed- 
eral problems.” 


e Democrats made plans to relieve 
National Chairman Edward J, Flynn 
of most of his duties by creating an 
additional new office—executive di- 
rector of the National Committee. 
Prominently mentioned for the new 
post were Senator Sherman Minton, 
who was defeated for re-election in 
Indiana, Federal Security Administra- 
tor Paul V. McNutt, and Oscar Chap- 
man, Assistant Secretary of the Inter- 
ior, 


Bridge Collapse 


When the Tacoma Narrows Bridge— 
built to connect Tacomaand Seattle, 
Wash., with the Puget Sound Nav) 
Yard—was opened for traffic last sum- 
mer, residents of the surrounding ter- 
ritory were not a little proud. The 
$6,400,000 structure, with a 2,800-foot 
central span and 1,000-foot approaches 
at each end, was the third longest sus- 
pension bridge in the world, its central! 
span being exceeded in length only by 
that of San Francisco’s Golden Gate 
Bridge and New York City’s George 
Washington Bridge. 

But travelers across the bridge soon 
noticed that it swayed and rolled in the 
winds that swept almost constantly 
through the Tacoma Narrows, and they 
dubbed it “Galloping Gertie.” Engi- 
neers tried to find the cause of the 
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trouble, but nothing was accomplished. 

One day last fortnight, a 42-mile- 
an-hour wind was swinging the span 
viciously. Unable to stand the strain, 
concrete blocks in the bridge road 
began to break loose, and finally the 
whole center section plunged with a 
roar 190 feet down into Puget Sound. 
Four persons in three cars were on 
the bridge when the break-up began. 
All escaped to the bridge towers in 
time, but the autos and a dog in one of 
them were lost. 

Experts seemed agreed last week 
that the cause of the collapse was the 
fact that flat, solid girders were used 
along the sides of the span instead of 
open girders. The solid girders, it 
was said, caught the wind like a kite 
and caused the bridge to swing. Engi- 
neers in actual charge of the bridge’s 
construction said their original plans 
had called for open girders but that 
the plans were changed by an eastern 
designing engineer. 

[wo investigations of the collapse 
were promised last week. As Wash- 
ington’s Governor Charles D. Martin 
launched one inquiry to place the 
blame for the collapse, a Washington 
Democratic Congressional Representa- 
tive, John M. Coffee, asserted there 
ould be “a fearless investigation” by 
Congress, “regardless of whose toes 
are tread upon.” Though built by priv- 
ite contractors, the bridge was financ- 
ed with a PWA grant and an RFC loan. 

\t the same time, Governor Martin 
declared “Galloping Gertie” would be 
replaced immediately, having been in- 
sured to cover the cost of rebuilding 
and loss of toll revenues. 

ooo 


Americana— 


“11”: John Pershing Miles, of Sul- 
phur, La., had cause to remember that 
\rmistice Day was Nov. 11. This year, 
the 11th grandchild in the family, who 
vas born at the 11th minute of the 
lith hour of the 11th day ‘of the 11th 
month of the 11th year after the Armis- 
tice, celebrated his 11th birthday. Yes, 
he was named after the commander-in- 
chief of the American Expeditionary 
Force, 

Reversal: A patrolman in Winston- 
Salem, N. C., after~investigating a 
trallic accident, reported that a drunk- 
en driver had been on his own side of 
the road and proceeding cautiously 
when he had been crashed into by a 
sober driver in another car. 

Explanation: In Little Rock, Ark., 
an elderly Negress explained why she 
vas unable to testify concerning an 
iccident despite the fact that she was 
| passenger in one of the cars: “I al- 
Ways prays when I gets in one of them 
things and keeps right on praying till 
[ gets out.” 

_ * * 

Trapped: Because his feet felt hot, 
Louis Furth, of Marissa, Il., sprinkled 
his shoes with what he thought was 
talcum powder. Then he couldn’t get 
his shoes off. He had used adhesive 


a powder for holding in: false 
eeth, 
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Hard Man & Steel Man 


A fortnight ago Nazi Fuehrer Adolf 
Hitler visited Munich’s Lowenbrau 
cellar to celebrate with the Nazi “old 
guard” the 17th anniversary of his un- 
successful beerhall putsch. Last year 
the hall was wrecked by a time bomb 
shortly after Hitler had finished speak- 
ing and left. Nazis imputed that bomb 
to British chicanery. This year, about 
the time of his speech, Munich was 
visited by British bombers, so that the 
speech was not broadcast. 

But despite this evidence that Hitler 
had not met his promises to the Ger- 
man people—that Britain would have 
fallen before a second winter of war 
had begun; and that British bombers 
would not be able to attack German 
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Molotoff Discussed a Soviet-Nazi Deal 


cities—the dictator was full of boasts. 

“I not only believe that I am the 
hardest man;the German people have 
had for many decades, possibly for 
centuries,” Hitler said, “but I also pos- 
sess the greatest authority ... I am 
convinced that Providence has brought 
me thus far and has spared me all 
the dangers in order to let me lead the 
German people in this battle... 
There is no coalition of powers which 
could withstand us, It is my unalter- 
able determination to continue the 
struggle to a clear decision. Today I 
reject any compromise.” 

“Hard man” Hitler had evidence to 
back up his boasts, for his iron boots 
had left their mark all over the map 
of Europe, conquered or awaiting con- 
quest, And yet veiled by the boasts 
were other facts which might well 
trouble even the hardest of men. 

British bombs were dropping on 
Axis soil. He was unable to reach any 
conclusive peace with conquered 
France, not a peace which would let 
him use France’s empire (see page 9). 
He had not yet succeeded in dragging 





unwilling Spain into the war. His 
Italian page boy, Mussolini, had been 
unable to deliver Egypt or even little 
Greece (see page 8). In fact, every 
one of the Balkan capitals, reported 
Leland Stowe of the Chicago Daily 
News, expected Britain eventually to 
win the war. Hitler’s vast, vague tri- 
partite pact with Japan and Italy had 
not succeeded in frightening the Unit- 
ed States out of aiding Britain. 

And beyond all this, Hitler faced an- 
other problem which has been the bane 
of many another European conquerer. 
He had mastered a continent, but had 
not mastered the seas which are its 
life blood. Despite German incur- 
sions, the British fleet still ruled the 
waves that wash Hitler’s Europe, 

Last week “hard man” Hitler, who 
has always been shrewd enough to 
prefer the bloodless war of diplomacy 
to actual fighting, was attempting to 
make up for his lack of mastery on the 
seas by tightening his grip on land. 
He was prepared to do business with 
another hard man—RusSia’s Dictator 
Josef Stalin, whose name means 
“steel After months of inducement, 
Hitler had persuaded Stalin to send his 
Premier and Foreign Commissar, 
Vyascheslaff Molotoff (another hard 
man whose name means “hammer”) 
to Berlin to discuss a Nazi-Soviet deal. 


. . « What Price Russia? 


It was Molotoff who in Moscow last 
year signed with Nazi Foreign Min- 
ister Joachim von Ribbentrop the Nazi- 
Soviet pact which assured Germany 
against attack from two ‘sides, thus 
permitting her to invade Poland. Rus- 
sia had profited hugely from that deal, 
receiving half of Poland, a free hand 
in the Baltic which gave her part of 
Finland and Latvia, Lithuania and Es- 
tonia, and choice portions of Rumania, 
What was Hitler offering now, and 
what did he want in return? 

The advance identical statements is- 
sued at Berlin and Moscow were 
vague, Molotoff, they said, was return- 
ing Ribbentrop’s visit, to “continue and 
broaden the constant change of opin- 
ions through new personal contact 
within the frame of friendly relations 
between the two countries.” But Ger- 
man newspapers were exultant. Dienst 
aus Deutschland said the visit was “an 
event of global character.” Marshal 
Goering’s Essener Zeitung said it 
presaged “reorganization of politics of 
the entire world.” 

But, as Molotoff arrived in Berlin 
flanked by 33 aides and advisors, Ger- 
man official statements were more cau- 
tious.. Though earlier they had indi- 
cated that the discussions would in- 
clude the “Turkish situation” (i. e., 
whether Russia would put pressure on 
Turkey to let Nazi troops through to 
attack Suez), now they emphasized 
that military problems and Russian 
neutrality were not on the agenda. 

For two days Molotoff talked with 
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Hitler at two and four-hour confer- 
ences. (They used an interpreter, since 
neither understood the other’s lan- 
guage.) Then, without comment, Molo- 
toff went home to tell the “stee] man” 
what the “hard man” had offered. 

The official German announcement 
merely said that the talks were “car- 
ried out in an atmosphere of mutual 
trust and led to mutual accord on all 
important questions.” But unofficially, 
high Nazis were giving newspapermen 
hints of a vast agreement which: 

(1) Gave Russia a vast Grossraum, 
or sphere of domination, between Ger- 
many’s and Japan’s—which_ would 
mean that Russia was to inherit the 
“defunct” British Empire’s territory 
and influence in Persia, Afghanistan 
and India; and (2) pledged Russia to 
strongarm Turkey out of her British 
alliance to join the “new world order.” 
The Germans thus made a show of be- 
lieving that Britain is beaten, and 
Germany the new top dog. 

Just before and while Molotoff was 
in Berlin, a number of things hap- 
pened that might tend to sky-rocket 
Russia’s prices for anything Germany 
asked. For the past two weeks of war 
have not been good ones in one sphere 
where Hitler would do business with 
Stalin—the Near East and the Medi- 
terranean. These things set Germany 
back: 

® In Rumania, that country’s worst 
earthquake left 5,000 square miles of 
ruins behind it, gutting the capital, 
Bucharest, and wrecking equipment in 
the Ploesti oil region, if not damaging 
the wells themselves. The worst fea- 
ture of the quake, from the German 
viewpoint, many thought, was that it 
would cut agricultural production by 
taking peasants off the land to rebuild. 


© In Greece, the Italians had been 
pushed almost entirely off Greek soil. 
One of the nine divisions they had had 
in Albania was practically annihilated, 
and two others badly cut up. As Mus- 
solini sent Under Secretary of War 
Gen. Ubaldo Sabbu to Albania to re- 
organize the troops, Virginio Gayda, 
Mussolini’s mouthpiece, offered the 
damaging alibi that Italy had not been 
prepared for the war—an alibi more 
damaging because it was obviously 
untrue. 

Both in Macedonia on the northern 
front, and in the Pindus mountains on 
the south and central fronts, Greeks 
were mopping up remnants of the 
shattered Italian legions; while some 
3,000 who were fortunate enough only 
to be made prisoners in the bitter war 
had been sent to Salonika and Athens. 
And although Greeks are aware that 
German promises mean nothing, last 
week they could find some additional 
comfort in the German legation’s state- 
ment that the Nazis do not propose to 
intervene in what their spokesman 
disdainfully called “the military ven- 
ture of our ally.” Last week it was 
reported that the Greeks were begin- 
ning to take the offensive. 

e As the first small contingent of 
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Il Duce Calls for Help 


British troops actually set foot on 
Greece proper last week, British avia- 
tion was wreaking havoc on Italy. 
Albanian and Italian bases were con- 
stantly attacked. The most damaging 
blow fell on Nov. 11 and 12 when, 
Prime Minister Churchill happily an- 
nounced in Commons, British naval 
planes (probably torpedo bombers) 
had wrecked three Italian battleships 
(half of Italy’s battle force) and two 
cruisers in the base at Taranto, alter- 
ing the balance of naval power pro- 
foundly in Britain’s favor. At the same 
time British warships, in the narrow 
Adriatic, had destroyed three of a con- 
voy of four Italian supply ships. 

Meantime the Turks, who would 
seem to have most to fear from any 
Russo-German deal, gave every ap- 
pearance of feeling that Russia would 
not let them down. As one gesture of 
defiance, the Turks arrested 78 Ger- 
mans and Turks on charges of spy- 
ing. Even Hungary, Germany’s next 
door neighbor, was bold enough to 
arrest 10 Nazis last week on charges 
of plotting a coup against Regent 
Nicholas Horthy. 





. .. Corner Turned ? 


Last week a Nazi bomb fell near a 
country house in Hampshire, England, 
where an old man lay dying. The 
house was Heckfield House, and the 
old man was Neville Chamberlain, 
who as Prime Minister had thought 
that he brought “peace in our time” 
back from his Munich conference with 
Hitler, only to declare war on a war- 
ring Hitler a year later. 

History ~would decide whether 
Chamberlain had been right in buy- 
ing with his own humiliation a year 
of time for Britain to prepare. Said 
Winston Churchill, paying tribute to 
his predecessor: “In one phase, men 
seem to have been right; in another, 
they seem to have been wrong; then 
again a few years later, all stand in a 
different setting. It fell to Neville 
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Chamberlain, in one of the suprem: 
crises of the world, to be contradicted 
by events, to be disappointed in }j 
hopes, to be deceived and cheated } 

a wicked man.” 


But last week, as Britain fought . 
against the “wicked man,” Hit 
Churchill added: “He died with 1+! 
comfort of knowing that his count 
had at last turned the corner.” 

But if Britain had turned the corn, 
there would still be plenty of “blood 
sweat, toil and tears” ahead. [4 
week, however, Britons did have 
taste of victory, plus a hypode: 
like tale of heroism—with both 
dents occurring, typically, at sea. 

The taste of victory was in Italy’ 
waters, where torpedo planes wreck 
ed part of Italy’s bombing fleet 
surface units broke up an Italian « 
voy (see col. 1). The tale of he: 
was the story of how an armed 
chant cruiser, the Jervis Bay, w« 
its death to protect a large conv: 
was guarding. 

The convoy of 38 ships was bh: 
from Canada to Britain when, in : 
Atlantic, it was caught by a Ge! 
raider, perhaps a pocket battles)hi; 
Berlin jubilantly claimed that the 
tire convoy had been sunk. But as ¢! 
first 24 ships, then six more from t)\ 
convoy made British ports, the British 
Admiralty put out a different story. 
The raider caught the convoy just about 
dusk, they said. Immediately the //er- 
vis Bay, terrifically outmatched, threw 
up a smoke screen then went in fight- 
ing while the convoy scattered. Crip- 
pled and afire, the Jervis Bay never 
ceased firing until she sank—and }) 
then most of the cenvoy had escape. 

But this tale of heroism could not 
cover the fact that Britain’s supp!) 
line was being endangered by Gera 
and Italian submarines, by surfac 
raiders and by dive bombers arou! 
the British Isles. In one raid, the G: 
mans claimed, dive bombers had su)! 
five ships of 37,000 tons. As the Bi 
ish admitted loss of 65,609 tons in on 
week Lord Woolton, Minister of Fo: 
warned the public to “prepare to tigh! 
en your belts.” It was rumored 
Washington that the British were pla 
ning to build 120 ships here, and 
buy 200 old ships. 

Meantime British air raiders ke)! 
pounding at Germany and Italy. G: 
man raids on Britain seemed less i 
tense, but were constant. It was a! | 
nounced that during October, raids | 
killed 6,334 British civilians an 
wounded 9,695. 








... African Struggle 


While nature and the fighting Greeks 
were dealing setbacks to the Axis a¢ : 
gressors in the Balkans last week (s¢ 
col, 1), Britain and her allies wer 
causing Rome and Berlin increasing! 
anxious moments in the African aren 
As the war in this vital region entere:'! 
its sixth month both Britain and t!: 
‘Free French” forces of Gen. Char|«>s 
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de Gaulle chalked up victories. More- 
over, there were indications that the 
«mall-scale land fighting there so far 
had been but a prelude to the real 
struggle about to begin. 

In addition to the usual heavy bomb- 
ing raids on Italian positions, bases 
and ports in Libya,_Eritrea and Ethi- 
opia, British land forces took the in- 
itiative on several fronts. Most not- 
able among these operations was 
en the Sudanese-Ethiopian frontier 
where British troops surprised and re- 
captured the town of Gallabat. An im- 
portant trading post 75 miles west of 
Ethiopia’s big Lake Tana, Gallabat 
had been seized by an Italian detach- 
ment shortly after Italy entered the 
war. British land forces were also re- 
ported to be putting strong pressure 
on the Italians in the Jebel Tendali 
area on the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan- 
Eritrean border where the Fascists 
occupied Kassala early in the war. 

With the step up in the British 
\frican campaign, French Africa came 
back into the war picture with at 
least a jolt to Axis plans (see below). 
Capture of Libreville, capital of Ga- 
bon, by “Free French” forces not 
only disrupted German negotiations 
with the Vichy government, but it 
gave “Free Frenchmen” control of 
ill] French Equatorial Africa (Chad, 
the Cameroons and other territories 
having gone over to them shortly after 
France’s fall), thereby opening up a 
west-to-east route from the west 
coast of Africa to the Sudan for pos- 
sible British use. 

But perhaps the most significant 
news bearing on the African struggle 
came from London. On the heels of 
War Secretary Anthony Eden’s return 
to Britain after a 15,000-mile tour of 
Egypt and the Middle East, it was 
being freely predicted in London that 
a major British land offensive against 
the Italians was imminent. Before 
leaving Egypt Eden broadcast a mes- 
sage to British and allied forces, as- 
suring them that “when the hour 
comes, we shall strike home to vic- 
tory.” Proudly boasting that in the 
area inspected by Eden there is “about 
is good an army as one can hope to 

high London sources empha- 
sized two points: (1) This army and 
equipment had been vastly im- 
ved since the war started, and (2) 
ntinual reinforcements were being 
sent to the limits of British shipping 
ipacity and the productivity of the 
Empire’s arms factories. 





. . . France, Colonies 


Libreville (“free city”), seaport of 
Gabon in French Equatorial Africa, 

almost on the equator, some 1,000 

les south of Dakar, French West 
\frica, And last week General Charles 
de Gaulle’s “Free French” forces, 
Which failed two months ago to take 
Dakar, had better luck further south. 
In London it was announced that de 
Gaulle had captured Libreville. 


WAR ABROAD 


On Africa’s slim “waistline,” Libre- 
ville is only one-third as far from the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan as Dakar, and 
its capture may open a British-con- 
trolled belt straight across the con- 
tinent. But even more important, 
Libreville was a symbol of something 
which has obstructed German efforts 
to make France part of a Nazi-domin- 
ated “continental bloc”—a bloc which 
the Nazis had reportedly hoped to an- 
nounce three days before the U. S. 
Presidential election, 

For Germany, according to all re- 
ports, had been stalled in this effort 
by the reluctance of France’s African 
colonies, whether they owed allegi- 
ance to de Gaulle or Petain, to become 
a down payment to the Nazi con- 
querors. 

Last week, for instance, appeasing 
Vice Premier Pierre Laval, after a 
conference with Hermann Goering, 
announced that there would be no 











International 


Weygand Opposed Laval’s Schemes 


peace treaty between France and Ger- 
many until the war was ended. In- 
stead, he told Frenchmen, they would 
have to “create an atmosphere of mu- 
tual understanding between the two 
countries.” 

Laval also complained that British 
reports that part of France’s colonies 
were to be ceded to Hitler were ef- 
forts “to ruin the only attempts we 
can make to obtain the best possible 
peace.” 

Behind these statements was the 
significant story of General Maxime 
Weygand’s opposition to Laval’s 
schemes. Sent as Vichy’s executive 
in North Africa, where French arms 
are still strong, Weygand recently 
made a speech in Algiers declaring 
that “France will not cede one inch of 
her colonies.” Recalled by Vichy upon 
the insistence of Goering, reports said, 
Weygand refused to return. Meantime 
Gen, Auguste Nogues, governor of 
Morocco, who reputedly shares Wey- 
gand’s views, was in Vichy conferring 
with colonial officials, 








Another rumor about France, from 
Rome, was that Marshal Petain had 
requested Hitler to restore the mon- 
archy in France, with Henri, Count 
of Paris, as king. Mussolini was re- 
ported, in such an event, to prefer 
Prince Louis of Bourbon-Parma, son- 
in-law of King Victor Emmanuel. 


...In the Orient 


With much pomp Japan last week 
formally opened a nation-wide cele- 
bration of the 2,600th anniversary of 
the establishment of the Empire of the 
Rising Sun by Emperor Jimmu. In an 
elaborate ceremony in front of the Im- 
perial Palace in Tokyo the nation’s 
leading soldiers, statesmen and officials 
paid homage to Emperor Hirohito and 
Empress Nagako. 

But while Tokyo took time out to 
launch this morale-building program, 
Japanese militarists in China and 
other parts of the Orient continued to 
push their expansionist aims. through 
scheming and intrigue, if not through 
direct military action. Though re- 
cent large-scale withdrawals of Japa- 
nese troops from China still remained 
unexplained, some idea of what the 
withdrawals might presage began to 
shape up. 

Since the fall of France last June, 
Japan has won concession after con- 
cession from authorities in weakened 
French possessions in the Far East. 
Last week the Japanese were still 
pressing the French for all they could 
get. Yielding to pressure, authorities 
of Shanghai’s French Concession 
handed over to Wang Ching-wei’s pup- 
pet Nanking regime, and thus to Japan, 
two important Chinese courts. Estab- 
lished under the French-Chinese con- 
vention of 1931, these courts formerly 
took orders from the Chinese govern- 
ment at Chungking. Their passage 
under Japanese control, the Chinese 
declared, meant that Japan would now 
control the French Concession without 
formally occupying it. 

Following acquisition of the courts, 
the Japanese took control of the head 
office of the Central Bank of China in 
the International Settlement. For- 
eign and Chinese residents of the Set- 
tlement viewed the bank action as seri- 
ously threatening fhe financial and 
economic independence of Shanghai. 
Still more significant to them, how- 
ever, was the fact that the Japanese 
had cleared two important barriers in 
the path of their long standing ambi- 
tion to dominate the entire foreign 
area of Shanghai. 

Meanwhile, there were increasing in- 
dications that the Japanese intended to 
bear down on French Indo-China for 
additional military concessions, after 
present negotiations for an economic 
agreement are concluded. Gen. Rai- 
shiro Sumita, head of the Japanese 
military mission in Indo-China, made 
strong representations to Governor- 
General Admiral Jean Decoux against 
the increasing activities of anti-Japa- 
nese elements, particularly in the 
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southern part of the coleny around 
Saigon where sentiment was growing 
for the “Free France” movement of 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle. In Shanghai 
these representations were believed to 
be the prelude to renewed pressure 
on Hanoi for more military conces- 
sions that would greatly facilitate 
Japan’s southward expansion program. 
Particular objectives the Japanese 
were angling for were the large 
French Cam-Ranh Bay naval base on 
the southeast coast and the right to 
land troops at Saigon, Indo-China’s 
most important city. With large con- 
centrations of troops on Hainan and 
Formosa Islands, neutral observers be- 
lieved, Japan was prepared to force 
such concessions, particularly if Brit- 
ain should grant the United States use 
of her big Singapore naval and air 
base (see page 6). 
it: Pt SI 


War Sidelights— 


@ When storks arrived near Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa, after their an- 
nual 7,000-mile migration from The 
Netherlands, Boer farmers discovered 
some of the birds carried messages 
tied to their legs. One farmer read: 
“We inhabitants of Bergen-op-Zoom 
tell you German occupation is just 
hell,” while another reported, “The 
Dutch people are dying under injus- 
tice.” 

e French sailors, who used to be 
the most popular dancing partners of 
girls in the Covent Garden district of 
London, have dropped to sixth choice 
since the capitulation of France, while 
civilians are a poor last. According to 
a poll, the girls prefer men in this 
order: (1) British sailors, (2) Can- 
adians, (3) Royal Air Force, (4) Foot 
Guards, (5) New Zealanders (6) the 
French sailors, (7) all other troops in 
khaki, (8) civilians. 


e Hearing the cries, “help, help,” 
workers dug frantically through the 
wreckage of a bombed house in Lon- 
don. They found a baldheaded parrot, 
commenting profanely on their efforts. 


e Animals in zoos have widely- 
varying reactions to air raids, accord- 
ing to war correspondents. Monkeys 
are upset for many hours after the 
bombing ceases, while alligators and 
crocodiles roar until the all-clear sig- 
nal. Some baby elephants cry, and 
after raids all the young pigeons have 
been found dead—killed by their par- 
ents, by heart-failure, or by falling 
out of their nests. Rabbits are cited 
as one of the bravest animals. 


e Superstitious companions were 
not surprised when a New Zealand 
pilot of the Royal Air Force was shot 
down behind the German lines. He 
had decorated his plane with a coat 
of arms bearing—the number 13, and 
pictures of a broken mirror, a man 
walking under a ladder, and three cig- 
arettes being lit on one match. Under- 
neath was printed, “So what the hell.” 
Once rid of the plane, however, his 
luck changed. He managed to escape 
to England, disguised as a Belgian 
peasant. 
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Floating Power 


In 1929 a water shortage threatened 
to slow the water-driven electric pow- 
er generators of Tacoma, Wash. The 
battleship Lexington, standing off- 
shore, promptly hooked its six gen- 
erators up with the city power mains, 
and Tacoma’s lights flashed on again. 

Utility operators were impressed 
by the performance. In 1930 the Pub- 
lic Service Company of New Hamp- 
shire began operating a floating power 
unit, with two 10,000-kilowatt turbine 
generators installed in the hull of the 
ship Jacona, which today is in service 
on the Piscataqua River, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Last week General Electric an- 
nounced that it was considering build- 


Random Statistics 


HOUGH there are about 1,800 

nectar bearing plants in Amer- 
ica, about 50 of them provide the 
bulk of the nectar supply for the 
honey bee. This year, it is estimat- 
ed, the honey crop will reach about 
170,000,000 pounds ...e Of the 
492,000,000 acres of forest land in 
Canada, only about half contains 
timber of usable size ...e The 
Netherlands East Indies, world’s 
fifth petroleum producing center, 
yielded 8,800,000 tons of oil last 
year, or 2.8 per cent of the total 
world output ...e The biggest 
ranch in the world, Australians 
claim, is the Victoria River Downs 
Ranch on the Weikham River, which 
covers 16,000 square miles, one-third 
the area of New York State. Amer- 
iea’s biggest ranch is the King 
Ranch in Texas, covering a million 
acres, or two-thirds the size of 
Delaware. 








ing the biggest power unit yet put 
afloat—a 50,000-kilowatt unit which 
could be towed up and down coastal 
and inland waterways, (For com- 
parison, Norris Dam produces 100,800 
kilowatts). 

The plan was revealed by A. P. 
Kellogg, of G. E.’s turbine division, 
when he spoke last week before the 
Wisconsin Utilities Association. The 
floating power plant, he said, could be 
housed in a vessel 290 feet long, of 43- 
foot beam, 10-foot draft and a low 
bridge clearance of 15 feet. The crew’s 
quarters would be aboard; and the 
hull would have a double bottom for 
fuel storage, and for baHast space so 
that the vessel could ride low or high 
as conditions required. 

The floating power plant, Kellogg 
said, would be useful in national de- 
fense. “With the present rapid ex- 
pansion of industrial loads in loca- 
tions which are hard to predict, the 
floating power plant can be placed at 
an advantageous point on short no- 
tice. As an auxiliary to the national 
defense program, the value would be 
great, as additional power could be 








made immediately available for 
placing damaged facilities or increas 
ing production,” 

In addition to the main steam-ope: 
ated plant, he said, there would }, 
diesel driven generator of 500 ki! 
watts, and a smaller 20-kilowatt 
erator to provide light for the cre, 

—_—_—_—————_.. go 


Yule Savings 


Next month, approximately 
banking and savings institutions 
other organizations will dist: 
$365,000,000 to members of 
Christmas Savings Clubs, a sum 3! 
4% per cent greater than that ex 
ed in 1939. The $365,000,000 will 
more than 7,500,000 Christmas ( 
members throughout the country 
average distribution per me! 
amounting to $48.50, as compared 
with $48.80 in 1939. 

In revealing these figures last w: 
Herbert F. Rawll—founder and | 
ident of the Christmas Club Corpora- 
tion, with headquarters in New York 
City—also disclosed that New York 
State would Jead in the distribut 
of Christmas Club funds this year, 
leasing about $106,000,000. Pennsy!- 
vania would be second with a dis- 
tribution of $38,000,000 and Massachiu 
setts third with about $33,000,000. 

The original purpose of the Chr 
mas Clubs was to enable individuals 
to build up gradually throughout the 
year a fund for the purchase of Christ- 
mas gifts at the end of the yéar, there- 
by avoiding a sudden strain on the 
December income, In recent years, 
however, more and more of Christmas 
Club savings have gone for things 
other than Christmas gifts. This yea: 
Rawll estimated last week, only 32.4 
per cent of the $365,000,000 would go 
for Christmas presents, while the re- 
mainder would be used for such thi! 
as year-end. bills, taxes, insurance 
premiums, education and travel. 

oe 


Briefs - 


@ The United States is now virtua 
ly free of bovine tuberculosis, t! 
Agriculture Department has found. 
recent survey discloses that the d 
gree of infection of this cattle diseas 
has been reduced to less than one-ha!! 
of 11 per cent in every county in eve! 
state. Since 1917, more than 232,00 
00 bovine tuberculin tests and re-tes 
have been made, and as a result abou! 
4,000,000 tubercular cattle destroye: 


@ The Securities and Exchang 
Commission reports that in 1939 eigh' 
companies producing and distributin 
dairy products had a combined volun 
of business of $673,000,000, compare: 
with $666,000,000 in 1938. Their co 
bined operating profit was $32,000,00' 
or 4.8 per cent of sales, compared wil!: 
a combined operating profit of $27,000.- 
000, or 4 per cent, in 1938. 
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RELIGION 


Thanksgiving Dates 


Last year, President Roosevelt pro- 
claimed the next to the last Thursday 
in November, instead_of the tradi- 
tional last Thursday of that month, as 
rhanksgiving Day. 

The President’s purpose was to 
benefit merchants by providing a 

nger period between Thanksgiving 

| the Christmas holidays. But a 

of protest arosein some quarters 

this “upset of precedent” and 

e states clung to the usual last 
Thursday in November, 

Last week, however, apparently un- 

ed by this protest, the President 

iin had proclaimed the next to last 

hursday in November (November 21 

is year) for Thanksgiving. “In a 

ir Which has seen calamity and 

rrow fall upon many peoples else- 
here in the world,” he said, “may we 
ve thanks for our preservation.” 

(Again, too, there was dissent. Six- 

n states decided to stick to the last 
lhursday of the month, November 28, 











their Thanksgiving Day. These 
re Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
t, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 


Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, Florida, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Iowa, South Da- 
ta and Nevada, 
fhe early New England Puritans 
nated the custom of holding 
lhanksgiving days in this country, the 
first one being celebrated at Plymouth, 
Mass., in 1621, After almost every 
pecially happy event—such as a 
«| harvest, the arrival of a ship 
from Europe, or a victory over en- 
ies—a day was set aside for the 
ple to give thanks to God. Though 
day of the week was usually Wed- 
sday or Thursday, or both, the time 
the month, and even the month it- 
if, varied greatly. 

The first U. S, President to issue 

Thanksgiving proclamation was 
(.corge Washington. In 1789, he desig- 
ited Thursday, November 26, as 
ianksgiving Day. But this did not 
tart the tradition of holding Thanks- 
ving Days on the last Thursday in 
November. The elder President Adams 

id President Madison, the only Presi- 
dents until Lincoln to proclaim 
(hanksgiving Days (Adams proclaim- 
ed two and Madison three) never 
named the last Thursday in Novem- 
ber. From 1815 to 1862, no Thanks- 
civing Day was proclaimed by any 
President, the chief reason being that 
the southern states considered such 
proclamations as tributes to “Puritan 
bigotry.” 

On April 10, 1862, Lincoln, without 
laming a definite day, urged the peo- 
ple to “acknowledge blessings” at 
“their next weekly assemblages in 
their accustomed places of worship.” 
[In 1863, he set aside two Thanksgiving 
Days—one on Thursday, August 6, and 
the second on the “last Thursday of 
November.” This was the first time 





;——Sermonett 


ITHOUT vision the people 

perish. They cannot endure a 
prolonged strain. In our country as 
a whole the vision is fresh and clear. 
It is the American dream, the prom- 
ise of the enrichment and the en- 
largement of life in this free land. 
It is that which our democracy 
means. It is that which we shall 
defend. It is that which we shall 
strive to realize, strive to free from 
the moral cynicism, the moral crook- 
edness, the definite moral decay 
which are already infecting the 
bloodstream of American life .. . 
I suspect that we shall have to go 
into the sanctuary to renew our 
faith in the American dream and to 
wake up from the exaggerated ap- 
prehensions which are common to 
nightmares. We have got to remind 
ourselves that moral indignation is 
not entirely dead, that an immense 
moral idealism is at work in our 
American life, counteracting the 
cynicism of the morally diseased, 
and by renewing the American 
dream, by seeing it clearly, it may 
inspire us with a strength equal to 
any attack from without 

—Rev. Dr. MINOT SIMONS 

All Souls Unitarian Church 

New York, N, Y. 

























the latter date had been proclaimed 
since Washington’s day. 

Lincoln appointed the last Thurs- 
day in November again in 1864. Pres- 


ident Johnson’s first Thanksgiving 
came on the “first Thursday of Decem- 
ber, 1865,” but in 1866 he returned to 
the last Thursday in November for 
Thanksgiving. Until President Roose- 
velt, at the behest of business men, 
set the time a week earlier last year, 
all Johnson’s successors proclaimed 
the last Thursday in November as the 
day for prayers ofthanks. 
— eg 


Briefs 


@ Last week, the Church of Heav- 
enly Rest, New York City, became the 
first Protestant Episcopal Church in 
this country to unfurl the denomina- 
tion’s new official flag, adopted at the 
triennial national convention of the 
church in Kansas City last October, 
after 20 years’ consideration. De- 
signed by William M. Baldwin, a re- 
tired New York business man, the 
Protestant Episcopal banner consists 
of a large Latin cross in red dividing 
a white and blue field into four rect- 
angles, the upper two of which are 
blue with nine gold Jerusalem crosses 
placed in the form of a St. Andrew’s 
cross. The crosses represent the nine 
Protestant Episcopal original dioceses. 


@ In an Armistice Day sermon, the 
Right Rev. G. Ashton Oldham, Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese 
of Albany, N. Y., decried the singing 
of the popular patriotic song, “God 
Bless America,” on the grounds that 
the nation was not “sufficiently de- 
voted to His will to warrant his bless- 
ing,” and declared that instead of sing- 
ing such a hymn the people should 
be praying “God purge America.” 
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EDUCATION _ 
National Art Week 


Their appetite whetted by such de- 
pression -inspired programs as the 
Federal Art Project, the American 
people today probably are more edu- 
cated to art than ever before in their 
history.+ But because the output of 
U. S. painters and sculptors is not 
widely displayed and because the be- 
lief is general that original pieces are 
too expensive for average people, com- 
paratively few works of art are sold. 

Last September, with the backing of 
President Roosevelt, Federal officials 
decided to launch an educational pro- 
gram designed to bring actual works 
of art into thousands of American 
homes. The President suggested that 
a National Art Week be staged as a 
first step, and asked Francis Henry 
Taylor, director of New York City’s 
renowned Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, to be chairman of a National 
Council to plan for the event. 

Last week, arrangements for the 
Art Week—to be held from November 
25 to December 1—were virtually com- 
plete. Under Taylor’s leadership, the 
National Council of 100, in co-opera- 
tion with five Federal government 
agencies—the Commerce, Interior and 
Agriculture Departments, the Work 
Projects Administration, and the Na- 
tional Youth Administration—had or- 
ganized what was believed to be the 
greatest exhibition of national art 
ever held in any country at any time. 

With the details being taken care of 
by state and local committees, work- 
ing without profit, plans had been 
made to display 100,000 oil paintings, 
water colors, prints, sculptures, cera- 
mics, and other art and craft origi- 
nals at more than 1,000 sales-exhi- 
bitions throughout the country. Ace- 
cording to the regulations, no work 
would be offered that had not been 
passed on by the committee of experts, 
and prices would be “set as low as 
may be consistent with the artists’ 
own best interest.” 


School Shorts 


© Promising to “kick the devil out 
of Communism,” the Very Rev. Ray- 
mond V. Kirk of Duquesne U., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., prescribed a list of “Don’ts” 
for his faculty, disobeying which 
would mean dismissal. Sample don’ts: 
Don’t foster any theory of material- 
istic Communism; don’t cast asper- 
sions on adherents of any religion. 


G By a 6-to-1 vote the New York 
City Board of Education has adopted 
regulations governing the Coudert- 
McLaughlin law, which permits school 
principals to release children from 
classrooms one hour a week for out- 
side religious instruction (PATH- 
FINDER, Nov. 9). 


?+Last year, the nation’s art museums and galleries 
“were attended by 20,000,000 persons, and 3,660,000 
persons alone participated in activities of the WPA 
Community Art Centers. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Paralysis Preventive ? 


America had its worst infantile pa- 
ralysis outbreak in 1916, when 27,363 
cases were reported. Other bad years 
were 1927, with 10,533 cases; 1931, 
with 15,790; and 1935 with 10,839 
cases. And 1940 will be the fifth worst 
year, with an estimated 10,000 cases 
that will have been reported .by De- 
cember 31. 

Such were the figures prepared by 
the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, when it met recently in New 
But along with these figures 
the Foundation, which is financed by 
the President’s Birthday Balls, had 
more cheerful news to report. Recom- 
mending grants totaling $150,580 for 
research work on infantile paralysis, 
the Foundation disclosed that its 
grants had already financed one prom- 
ising experiment. 

One difficulty in the way of prevent- 
ing poliomyelitis has been that because 
the disease works in the nerve cells 
of the brain itself, vaccination against 
it has seemed impossible, since sub- 
stances put into the blood fail to pene- 
trate these cells. But at the Founda- 
tion meeting Dr. Harold K. Faber of 
Stanford University Medical School 
reported that he had discovered a polio 
vaccine which could be injected into 
the brains of monkeys without injury 
to them. 

Dr. Faber first kills the polio virus 
with heat treatment. Then the dead 
virus solution is injected into the 
tissues around the spinal canal, near 
the base of the neck. He has discov- 
ered that solution injected here ac- 
tually flows to the brain nerve cells. 
Several groups of monkeys have now 
been injected with the dead virus 
solution—and, Dr. Faber reported, 
none has yet come down with infan- 
tile paralysis. The next step, said Dr. 
Faber, will be to expose the monkeys 
to infantile paralysis, to determine 
whether the vaccine will prevent the 
disease. 


“Sulfos” and War 


Four years ago Dr. Perrin H. Long 
of Johns Hopkins University intro- 
duced the sulfonamide drugs to the 
United States. Today this group— 
sulfanilamide, sulfapyridine, sulfathia- 
zol and sulfaguanidine—cure a wide 
range of diseases from pneumonia to 
gonorrhea to bacillic dysentery. 

Dr. Long is chairman of the chemo- 
therapeutic committee of the National 
Research Council, which advises the 
government on science for defense. 
Last week, reporting on the use of 
sulfonamides in war, Dr. Long said 
that many wounds that would have re- 
sulted in death in 1914-18 are being 
successfully treated with the “sulfos” 
today. Some instances: 

e Burns. Incendiary weapons have 
put burns high on the list of war 








injuries. Dr. Long reported that he 
would recommend present British 


practice, which includes tannic acid 
jelly in soldiers’ first aid kits, especial- 
ly for tank crews. Smeared on burns, 
this jelly seals in essential body fluids 
and helps prevent shock. Then sul- 
fanilamide comes into play. Because 
infection begins within six hours of the 
burn, said Dr. Long, during World 
War I surgeons hesitated to excise dead 
and diseased tissues for fear the scal- 
pel would only spread the infection. 
Their alternative was: to amputate 
members wholesale. Today sulfanila- 
mide prevents infection, diseased tissue 
can thus be removed, and amputation 
is becoming rarer. 

e Plaster of Paris. During the 
Spanish civil war Dr. J. Trueta de- 
veloped the technique of treating com- 


—Science Facts 


LTHOUGH lignin, next to cellu- 

lose the most abundant organic 
material produced annually by na- 
ture, has been recognized as a con- 
stituent of plant material for 100 
years, it is still not possible to give 
a chemical definition for it... 
e@ The blue whale, the world’s larg- 
est mammal, sometimes attains a 
weight of 150 tons—as much as 35 
elephants, and far larger than the 
giant prehistoric monsters « . . 
e By use of incandescent and flour- 
escent lamps together, Carnegie In- 
stitute in Pittsburgh has enabled 
visitors to its art galleries to see 
paintings under the “north light” 
which painters prefer to use while 
they work. Painters’ studios are 
lighted from the north because in 
that position the sun’s spectrum is 
better balanced ... e Fifty-nine 
known species of reptiles and am- 
phibians live within the Great 
Smokies National Park. 








pound fractures by first cleaning the 
wound, then packing the injured mem- 
ber in a plaster of paris cast which was 
not removed until all was healed. In 
Britain, reported Dr. Long, this tech- 
nique is being used successfully. The 
fracture is first cleaned of dead tissue, 
sulfanilamide is given to prevent in- 
fection, vaseline gauze is packed in. 
then the injury is sealed in a plaster 
of paris cast. 

@ Gas Gangrene. British physicians 
are combatting gas gangrene, rare in 
peace but frequently caused by war 
wounds, by giving sulfanilamide by 
inouth or sprinkling it on the wound. 
Where it has been used, virtually no 
infection has occurred. “Excellent re- 
sults” have also been obtained with 
sulfapyridine. 

Dr. Long also pointed out that al- 
though air raid shelters provide ideal 
breeding places for germs, the sul- 
fonamide drugs will help combat this 
peril. Against two of the commonest 
“shelter diseases”— pneumonia and 
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meningitis—sulfanilamide js about 90 
per cent effective, he said. 





Minimum Noise 


What is the minimum of fioisé that 
man can expect anywhere? About 
15 decibels, reports W. O. Lippman, of 
Westinghouse Electrie’s Springfield 
Mass., plant, where a novel sound in 
spection chamber has recently been 
built. 

The nine-by-eleven-foot chambe: 
resting its 21,000-pound weight on 
battery of 20 steel springs, and co 
pletely surrounded by another roon 
is unusual in that it is not sealed 
the outside. The conveyor tunn 
through which equipment to be testex 
comes is built within its walls, bu 
makes five complete right-angle turns 
to “baffle” outside noises. 

In the room the sound level is 
decibels, compared to 45 Decibels in a 
quiet home. In it a watch ticking 
sounds like a small mallet, and ord 
nary conversation, measuring 70 deci 
bels, sounds like shouting. 

It is impossible to build a room 
which a sound meter registers zero 
says Lippman. “Even if walls wer 
made strong enough to shut out ever) 
outside sound, the vibrations of the 
earth itself would measure betwee! 
five and 10 decibels,” he explains. “A 
soon as a human being entered the 
room, the life pulsating in his body 
would raise this total another fiv 
decibels. Fifteen decibels is the low 
est any experimental room is known 
to have read.” 


oro —™ 


Capsules 


@ At Chicago University’s Yerkes 
Observatory scientists last week se! 
up the world’s largest refracting tele 
scope to observe the transit of Me: 
cury across the sun, but all they saw 
was/snowflakes. At New York, clouds 
were so thick that the transit ‘was in 
visible from a plane at 15,000 feet. 
But at Mt. Wilson, Calif., astronomers 
were able to obtain motion pictures of 
the event despite a haze. Though other 
observation was impossible, they will 
be able to determine the exact instant 
when Mercury began crossing the sun’s 
disk. The next transit fully visible in 
this country will occur in 1973. 


Gg Low blood pressure is not a dis 
ease, but an ideal condition, reports 
Dr, Samuel C. Robinson tin the New 
England Journal of Medicine. He ex- 
plains that fatigue and lack of vitality 
often attributed to low blood pressure 
are otherwise caused. Persons who 
live long and possess enduring vitality 
are likely to show low blood pressures, 
Dr. Robinson says. 


@ The sea level over the world has 
risen an average of four inches in the 
last 100 years reports Dr. Beno Guten- 
berg, California Institute of Technol- 
ogy seismologist. Though the area 
around Lake Superior has risen two 
feet in the last century, California is 
sinking two or three inches every hun- 
dred years, Dr. Gutenberg says. 
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THE ANSWER IS— 





It is reported that Congress is considering 
adjourning “sine die.” What does to ad- 
journ “sine die” mean? 


e Sine die is a Latin phrase meaning 
literally “without day.” Thus, if Con- 
oress adjourns sine die, it adjourns 
vithout setting a day on which to ap- 
pear or assemble again. If the present 
Congress—the 76th—so adjourns, it 
vill end its own life, because it cannot 
reassemble for~business unless the 
President calls a special session, and 
pecause the next Congress, which 
meets at noon, next January 3, accord- 
ing to law, will be the 77th Congress. 
\either branch of Congress can be dis- 
solved, or have its sessions suspended, 
by the President; between. them, both 
Houses decide when Congress shall ad- 
journ and whether the adjournment 
will be sine die. However, if they can 
reach no agreement as to the time of 
adjournment the President is empow- 
ered by the Constitution to adjourn 
them to “such time as he shall think 
proper.” No President has ever had 
occasion to exercise this power. 


7. * ? 


How many members of Congress have 
died since the 1938 election? 


e In the two-year period since the 
1938 election, which determined the 
membershjp of the 76th Congress, 34 

the nafion’s legislators have died. 
rhe death last week ‘of Senator Key 
Piltman of Nevada brought to six the 
number of deaths in the Senate in the 
last two years, The five other senators 

ho died were J. Hamilton Lewis of 
\llinois, M. M. Logan of Kentucky, Wil- 
liam E. Borah of Idaho, Ernest V. 
Gibson of Vermont and Ernest Lun- 
deen of Minnesota, killed in an air- 
plane accident. During the same 
period the House of Representatives 
lost 28 of its members. 


* + * 


The 1940 Presidential election was the 
closest Presidential race since the Wilson- 
Hughes contest of 1916. Just how close 

s the latter? 


® The 1916 Presidential election was 

lose that not only Wilson but some 
his major newspaper backers were 
rtain he had been defeated at mid- 
ht after election day. In fact, Wil- 

was so sure he had lost that he 
d set in motion an unprecedented 
in enabling him immediately to turn 
e Presidency over to Hughes, instead 
waiting the four months until the 
en customary inauguration day on 
the next March 4. Devised so that 
there would be no dangerous gap be- 
'ween Administrations during a period 
of international crisis (the First World 
War), Wilson’s plan was for Hughes 
lo replace Wilson’s Secretary of State 
Lansing, and then for Wilson and Vice 
President Marshall to resign. Thus, 
Hughes could have become President 


i} 





immediately because the Presidential 
Succession Act of 1886 provided that 
ihe Secretary of State should become 
President if the President and Vice 
President died, or their posts were left 
vacant for some other reason. Before 
midnight after election day, Wilson’s 
Attorney General was prepared to 
draft a proclamation calling the Senate 
into special session to confirm the 
nomination of President-elect Hughes 
as Secretary of State. However, the 
proclamation was never issued be- 
cause Wilson squeaked through. At 
7 p. m. on the day following election, 
California’s electoral votes were con- 
ceded to Wilson, giving him the elec- 
tion by a plurality of only 591,385 
popular votes and an electoral vote of 
277 to 254 for Hughes. So doubtful 
were the returns at first that Hughes 
did not congratulate Wilson until 15 





International 


Wilson Was All Set to Resign 


days after the election. The 1940 elec- 
tion gave Roosevelt a nearly 4,500,000 
popular-vote plurality and an electoral 
vote of 449 to Willkie’s 82. 


* * * 


Will the 531 Presidential electors chosen 
on November 5 travel to Washington to go 
through the formality of casting their 82 
votes for Willkie and McNary and their 
449 votes for Roosevelt and Wallace? 


® No. The Constitution gives Con- 
gress power to determine not only the 
time of choosing Presidential electors, 
but the day on which and the manner 
in which they shall give their votes. 
In 1934 Congress decided that the 
duties of the electors and the Electoral 
College were too routine to warrant 
the fare of the 531 electors to and from 
Washington. Instead of giving the 
electors this “pleasure” trip to the na- 
tional capital, therefore, Congress vot- 
ed to let them send their votes to 
Washington by registered mail. Thus 
no general session of the Electoral Col- 
lege will now be held. The only ses- 
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sions or meetings will be those in the 
various state capitals. The electors in 
each state will meet in their respective 
capitals on December 16. Their votes 
will then be mailed to the President 
of the U. S, Senate and in January at 
a joint session of the Senate and House 
just after the convening of the new 
Congress, the registered letters will be 
tabulated. Though everyone knows 
Roosevelt and Wallace have been 
elected, they will not be officially de- 
clared elected until Congress thus for- 
mally acts. 


Only three of the present 10 Cabinet 
members were in the original Roosevelt 
Cabinet formed in 1933—Secretaries Hull, 
Ickes and Perkins. If these three hold 
their posts throughout Roosevelt’s third 
term, will they set a record for Cabinet 
tenure? 


e No. The record for Cabinet ten- 
ure was set by James Wilson of lowa, 
who served as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for 16 years—under McKinley, 
Theodore Roosevelt and Taft. Hull, 
Ickes and Perkins would have to serve 
three years more before equaling the 
second longest Cabinet tenure record, 
set by Andrew Mellon, who served as 
Secretary of Treasury for 11 years 
under Presidents Harding, Coolidge 
and Hoover. Three others have served 
in the same Cabinet post for more than 
eight years, James J. Davis was See- 
retary of Labor from 1921 to 1930, 
Eathan A. Hitchcock Secretary of the 
Interior from 1898 to 1907, and Wil- 
iiam H. Crawford Secretary of the 
Treasury from 1816 to 1825. 


* * * 


In what publication did America’s first 
newspaper advertisement appear? 


e America’s first newspaper adver- 
lisement appeared in the Boston News 
Letter of May 1, 1704. This first ad- 
vertisement offered for sale “a very 
good Fulling Mill, also a Plantation 
having on it a large new Brick house, 
and a young Orchard, at Oysterbay, on 
Long Island, in the Province of N,. 
York.” 


What is the correct pronunciation of 
Vichy, the seat of Marshal Petain’s govern- 
ment in unoccupied France? 


e Correct pronunciation of Vichy is 
Vee-shee, with the accent on the sec- 
ond syllable. It does not rhyme with 
“fishy,” or “itchy.” Though Vichy is 
now the temporary capital of un- 
occupied France this Central France 
health resort has long been famous 
for its mineral waters. 


W hat is the middle chapter of the Bible? 


e The middle chapter of the Bible 
(King James version) is Psalm 117, 
which is also the shortest chapter. 
This chapter is preceded by 594 chap- 
ters and followed by the same number 
of chapters. But the eighth verse of 
Psalm 18 is the middle verse of the 
Bible, being preceded. by 15,590 verses 
and followed by the same number. 
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EDITORIAL 





Your Help, Please 


OW that elections and polls are 

over, PATHFINDER continues, as 
it has Tor the past 46 years, to give its 
readers a close-up view of what goes 
on in the nation’s capital. We in this 
country are just entering upon a cru- 
cial new epoch of history. Great 
changes are in progress and coming. 
Unity and cooperation are the watch 
words of the day—and Washington, 
our home town, will be the center of 
these activities. 

In line with this national spirit, 
PATHFINDER extends a cordial invi- 
tation to its great circle of devoted 
readers to cooperate with its Editors 
in their constant effort to print a 
better and more interesting weekly 
magazine for the home and fireside. 
This invitation, moreover, is by no 
means a mere subscriber-reader in- 
terest survey. It is-an honest effort 
to learn first hand your preferences 
among the many departments that now 
make up PATHFINDER and your sug- 
gestions for adding new features. 

We think our readers should have 
this privilege of telling us what they 
like and what they don’t like about 
their paper, because PATHFINDER is 
truly the readers’ paper. It has an un- 
impeachable record, of over 46 years’ 
standing, of giving its vast reader- 
family a clean, dependable, impartial 
and-orderly review of the news. And 
while it cannot always please every- 
one, it has tried always to render a 
real service to the people, and we in- 
tend to keep right on meeting this 
vital need. 

The Editor and his associates, how- 
ever, do not pretend to know it all. 
They need the help and encourage- 


— Readers Write Answer Is— 


Lead Article Capital Chat 
National Scene - Education 
Americana Religion 
War Abroad 


War Sidelights 


Household 
- Names _ 


Business, Farm 


Editorial 


Presenting - Self-Test 


What Are Your Favorites? 


ISTED here are the various departments in the current PATHFINDER—20 in 

all. You can help the Editors determine which you like best by checking those 
you read first and enjoy most. Just write in the numerals 1 to 20, placing them 
opposite the departments in the order of your preference: 


Random Statistics (4) 
Science, Medicine — Rhyme & Reason (5) 


Pastime, Smiles 


Fill out, clip, paste on back of post card and mail to Editor, Pathfinder, Wash., D, C. 





ment, and suggestions, of those for 
whom they write. The Editors are 
simply persons— 


With eyes and ears, 
And hopes and fears 


much like yours. They simply offer 
to hire out to you their best judgment 
as to the style and character of the 
class of reading presented by the pub- 
lication, your publication, over which 
they preside. Their job as your will- 
ing servants is to keep you informed, 
interested, entertained and encour- 
aged, but not to intrude into your 
personal affairs, political, religious 
or domestic, 


N ORDER to do this job better it is 
necessary for them to cultivate in 
all proper ways a mental acquaintance 
with you. We have pursued this policy 
in the past, and will continue to do so 
in the future. It is in this light that 
we are asking each PATHFINDER 
reader now to fill in the coupon on 
this page, as suggested, and mail it to 
the Editor. We feel that if a consider- 
able number of readers are interested 
enough to cooperate in this way they 
will not only be doing PATHFINDER 
a favor, but themselves as well. By 
thus indicating your likes we will not 
have to depend entirely on our own 
conscientious best judgment. Your 
honest indication of approval or dis- 
approval of various features will thus 
help you to secure “more for your 
money.” 

Meanwhile, write to the Editor. He 
wants PATHFINDER to be your truest 
and most welcome visitor. While we 
cannot answer all letters personally, 
your suggestions will be carefully 
considered, and as PATHFINDER 
moves forward toward the half-cen- 












What departments or features, 
if any, would you suggest ad- 
ding or expanding? 
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Thanks—a Million 


HIS is the season of the year | 

the American people for gen: 
tions past have always turned | 
thoughts to thankfulness. Despit 
fact that it comes this year at a 
when America finds herself in a w 
of unfriendly, warring nations, 
have not one or two, but millio: 
reasons to be thankful. 


As pointed out in our article on paz 


11, President Roosevelt last week a 
designated November 21 as Tha 
giving Day. Whether one observe: 
new or traditional date, or b 
Thanksgiving, now as always, sign 
the ending of the year outdoors. Fi: 
are bare and crops are garnered 
is America’s Harvest Home Fes! 
that has its root in that olden | 
when all were thankful for a “g 
season.” 

But in his official proclamation 
President called attention to what \ 
be uppermost in the minds and hea 
of all Americans this Thanksgivi 
“In a year which has seen calan 
and sorrow fall upon many peo; 
everywhere in the world may we ¢ 
thanks for our preservation.” No 
ter where we are or what we 
whether we take part in devoti 
exercises, in family reunions about 
extra-bounteous board, or indulg« 
sports and entertainments, we 
certainly thank the Almighty that 
country has been spared the hor! 
of modern war. 

Not only is our nation at peace, 
its elected leaders are pledged to k: 
us out of foreign wars. Moreover, 
are well on the road toward build 
our defenses strong enough to k 
war away from our shores. And w! 
we abhor war we can give thanks 
one result of the totalitarian conf! 
Aaging in Europe, Africa and A 
They have helped us toward a fi 
appreciation of the gift of this gr« 
powerful nation of ours—the gift 
liberty. 

These blessings of peace and libe: 
are the greatest. But there are cou! 
less other indications that America h 


had a fairly “good season.” And whi! 


it may be true that we are still n 
entirely safe in a threatening, sche! 
ing world, while domestic conditio 
may not always be ideal, America a 
Americans do have reasons to 

thankful. So let us not only give than! 
but let us ask in unison: “God BI: 
America.” 
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tury mark, its columns will reflect ; 
ever-increasing volume the improy: 
ments that its readers most desire, ; 
keeping with the low subscriptio 
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THAT SPECIAL RA. 
CRIMP CUT CuTs FUSS 
ANO ROLLING TIME 
— SAVES SPILLING. 
PRINCE ALBERT 
SMOKES TWIRL FIRM, 













NO HINT OF 
HARSHNESS TO MAR 
PRINCE ALBERTS 
GRAND TASTE AND 
AROMA. ITS THE 


COOLER-BURNING ROUND. SMOKE ex 
TOBACCO FOR REAL COOL, MILD, TASTY! 3 


PIPE COMFORT. 
THERES NO OTHER 
TOBACCO LIKE RA.! 












HOW WOULD YOU LIKE THE 15 YEARS of 
real PIPE-JOY Bill Burns can tell about? Says 
he: “Prince Albert's COOLER BURNING 
gives the right o’ way to GOOD, RICH TASTE 
and SWELL AROMA without bite. And that 
SPECIAL P. A. CRIMP CUT packs and draws 
better. P. A. is the main line to SMOKING 
COMFORT!” Happy smoking to you for 
many another year, too, Bill, say we! 


IT WAS IN 1932 that Ed Herold ran onto 
REAL JOY—ECONOMY, TOO— in his rolled 
smokes—8 solid years with DELIGHTFUL 
PRINCE ALBERT. As Ed puts it: “Prince 
Albert ‘makin’s’ smokes are REAL BEAUTIES, 
for P.A. POURS RIGHT and LAYS RIGHT. 
Prince Albert is CHOICE TOBACCO, all right 
—RICH-TASTIN’ and MELLOW.” Thanks, 
Ed—lots of happy smoking to you, too! 
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In recent laboratory 


pipetuis ef fre c a | Prince Albert burned 


eetecremmmmm [PRINCE ALBERT) 
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of Prince Albert 


70 


fine roll-your- 
own cigarettes in 
every handy tin 
of Prince Albert 
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than the average of the 30 other 
of the largest-selling brands 
tested— coolest of all! 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Roast Turkey 


Many cooks have their own way of 
roasting a turkey. But the modern 
way, according to Lucy Alexander, 
pouttry cooking specialist of the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics, is to use 
a shallow, uncovered pan with a rack 
and a moderate oven. She advises an 
uncovered pan because then any 
steam_that is formed in cooking is not 
closed in the roaster to draw the 
juices. The rack is necessary to keep 
the bird from sticking and to allow 
the hot air to circulate under the tur- 
key and cook it evenly. 

Any pan is suitable for roasting if 
it is shallow and if it is big enough 
for the turkey, A shallow pan works 
best because in it the air circulates 
under the bird more rapidly than in a 
deep one. A moderate oven is sug- 
gested all through the roasting so the 
turkey will be tender and evenly 
cooked. 

Roast a medium-sized turkey—10 to 
13 pounds—at about 300 degrees Fah- 
renheit for from three to four hours, 
The 14 to 17 pounders need a slower 
oven, about 250 degrees, for from four 
and a half to five and a half hours. 
Very large turkeys, over 18 pounds, 


require six to eight hours at from 250 


to 275 degrees, while the six to nine 
pounders may be cooked in about two 
and a half to three hours at 325 de- 
grees. 

Further to make sure of even cook- 
ing, turn the turkey from side to side 
and have it breast up about one-third 
of the time. At each turning, baste 
with fat. Small and medium turkeys 
need to be turned about every half 
hour, larger turkeys less frequent!y. 


Jelly Meringue 


It doesn’t take much to put a delic- 
ious topping on that plain pound or 
layer cake—just the white of one egg 
and one-half cup currant or other jel- 
ly. Place egg white and jelly in a 
bowl and beat with egg-beater until 
stiff. Spread between layers and on 
top of cake. 

snidinanneaninceagieiitiia sensi 


Potato Chips 


One way to relieve the run on the 
cookie jar is to keep a fresh bowl] of 
crisp potato chips where the family 
and friends can always grab a hand- 
ful. These can be prepared at home. 
Simply pare the potatoes and cut 
them crosswise into very thin slices. 
Place these slices in cold salt water 


In The Spirit OF Christmas 
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for about 20 minutes. Drain off the 
water and wipe each piece of potato 
dry. Then drop the slices, one by one, 
into hot deep fat. As soon as the slices 
become a golden brown remove ther, 
from the fat. In order to avoid cook 
ing the slices too much don’t crowd 
too many into the pan at one time 
After they are cooked, drain the chips 
on brown paper and, if desired, sprin 
kle them with a little salt. 


Tomatoes & Eggs 

Here is a pleasing way to add var 
ety to your eggs and toast for brea 
fast. Grease muflin tins and put on 
thick slice of unpeeled tomato in 
each section. Season with salt a 
pepper, break an egg on top of ea 
slice and again season with salt a 
pepper. Put a small piece of butter | 
top of each egg. Bake in oven un! 
eggs are set but not hard. Serve 
rounds of toast and garnish with p 
sley. 


+ . 
Week’s Hints 
qG Always remove the wrapping 
from fresh meats before storing in t 
refrigerator. 


@ Wallpaper that is not badly wo 
or spotted with grease may be clean 
with paper cleaner. 


g Finger tips of gloves mend mu 
easier if a thimble is slipped into th 
finger to be mended. 


2679—Colorful posies blossom out 
crocheted flower pots to decorate man) 
household linens. These designs can |x 
used to beautify your table cloths, dress: 
scarfs, pillow cases and many other specia 
articles in the home. Full details are in- 
cluded with number. 


6824—The pride of your country is expressed in this lovely 


Liberty Panel. 


This number is especially timely and would 


make an excellent gift because everybody today likes to show 


his or her patriotism. 


Full details are included with number. 


6778—For many purposés—popular pine- 


Full 


designs. 
number. 


apple crochet 
included with 

2704—Scottie in cross stitch 
cheerful note to a kitchen. 
are included with number. 


details 


are 


adds a 
Full details 


Complete instructions are Included in each pat- 
tern. priced at 15c each (coin). Address Needlecraft 
Editor. PATHFINDER. 82 Eighth Ave., New York, 
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gq Slip covers of patterned mate- 
rial soil Jess quickly than do those 
made of plain materials. 


q Linoleum can be cleaned with 
alcohol. 


Gift Noveltie 











Use Ordinary Grocery Boxes 


110. Hand-Made Gift Novelties 
ft for someone you like very much—this jolly 


okrack table. So smart and gay it looks with 
iotif of red and blue flowers, no one guesses you 
it from egg boxes. 
1 need only four boxes, which you can fit togeth- 
either of the two ways we've diagrammed. Join 
by nailing thin strips of wood across the bot- 
and, for the table top, cut a ruond or square 
of thin 3-ply wood to extend a few inches be- 
the boxes. 
xt you sandpaper top and boxes, then apply a 
f flat white paint. When dry, nail top in place 
e entire table a coat of quick-drying enamel. 
r stencil flowers and a simple border, paint in 
colors. 


The following booklets are also available: 
BEAUTY 
in. The New Way te a Youthful Figure 
COOKERY AND HOMEMAKING 


102. Popular Canapes and Hors d’Ocuvres 
1! Secrets of Successful Candy-Making 
266 Household Hints 
i414. Personality in Home Decoration. 
14 How to Budget and Buy for Better Living 
isl. New Ideas in Making Curtains and Draperies 
DANCING 


146. Home Course in New Ballroom Dances 
14 Tap Dancing Simplified 
Successfal Dance Parties 


ENGLISH AND WRITING 


Good Letter-Writing Made Easy 

How to Impreve Your Vocabulary 

Learn te Write for Publication 

Guide te Correct Pronunciation 
38. Synenyms for Every-Day Werds 
ETIQUETTE 

Etiquette for All Occasions 

Good Table Manners 

Hostess Guide to Successful Entertaining 

Etiquette for Young Moderns 

Planning and Budgeting Your Wedding 
GARDENING 

How to Make Rock Gardens and Lily Pools 

Making Plants and Flowers Grow Indoors 

Glass Gardens and Novelty Indoor Gardens 
PARTIES 

Grown-Up Party Fun 

Secrets of Palmistry 

World’s Best-Loved Recitations 

Fun with Fortune-Telling 

Toasts, Jokes and Limericks 

What’s New In Parties 


PERSONAL IMPROVEMENT 


Overcoming Self-Consciousness 
and Other Inferiority Complexes 
Developing Your Personality 
Secrets of Good Conversation 
Self-Instruction in Skiing & Other Winter Sports 
Overcem# “‘Nerves’’ and Every-Day 
Health blems 
Teach Yourself to Speak French 
Build Your Own College Background 
POETRY 


World’s Best-Leved Poems 
Rubaiyat ef Omar Khayyam 
WING 
How te Make Slip Covers 
MISCELLANEOUS 


How to Choese and Care for Your Dog 
Grandpa Sits by the Fire—a One-Act Comedy 
How. to Win and Hold Love 
The Meaning of Dreams 
|. Hew te Get Inte the Movies 
Amazing But True! 
Brief Biographies of Famous People 
Great American Stories 
Map of the United States with 
Coast-te-Coast Descriptive Guide 














Send 15e coin for each Home Service Booklet, 
| ordering by number and title, to PATHFINDER 
Home Service, 635 Sixth Avenue. New York, N. ¥. 





RHYME & REASON 


WAS the saying of an ancient sage 

that humour was the only test of 
gravity, and gravity of humour. For a 
subject which would not bear raillery was 
suspicious; and a jest which would not 
bear a serious examination was certainly 
false wit. 





—SHAFTESBURY 
We must all hang together or assuredly 
we shall all hang separately. 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


* * 7 


Then join in hand, brave Americans all! 
By uniting we stand, by dividing we fall, 
—JOHN DICKINSON 


* * * 


Enemies carry a report in form differ- 
ent from the original. 
—PLAUTUS 
Those who seek for much are left in 
want of much. Happy is he to whom God, 
has given, with sparing hand, as much 
as is enough. 
—HORACE 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentered all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonour’d and unsung. 
a Sa! —SCOTT 
He who does not think too much of 
himself is much more esteemed than 
he imagines. 
—GOETHE 
Common sense is not so common. 
—VOLTAIRE 
Silence is the element in which great 
things fashion themselves together; that 
at length they may emerge, full-formed 
and majestic, into the daylight of Life, 
which they are thenceforth to rule. 
—CARLYLE 


* . 


One science only will one genius fit, 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit. 


—POPE 
_ * 7 
Night brings out stars and sorrow 
shows us truths. 
—BAILEY 
— - * 


No one sees what is before his feet: we 
all gaze at the stars. 

—CICERO 

*Tis our true policy to steer clear of per- 
manent alliances, with any portion of the 
foreign world—so far, I mean, as we are 
now at liberty to do it. 

—WASHINGTON 
> * *. 

Histories make men wise; poets, witty; 
the mathematics, subtile; natural phi- 
losophy, deep; morals, grave; logic and 
rhetoric, able to contend. 

—BACON 

If you wish in this world to advance, 

Your merits you’re bound to enhance; 

You must stir it and stump it, 
And blow your own trumpet, 

Or trust me, you haven’t a chance. 
—W.S. GILBERT 

* 


* * 


Instruction does not prevent waste of 


time or mistakes ; and mistakes themselves 


are often the best teachers of all. , 
—FROUDE 












FOR 


Children’s 
SNIFFLES 


PARE your child much of the 
misery of sniffiling, sneezing, and 
smothery nostrils due to colds by in- 
serting Mentholatum in his nostrils. 
This gentle ointment soothes and 
protects irritated mucous mem- 
brane, reduces swelling, and thus 
opens breathing passages wider. It 
soon checks sneezing and sniffling. 
Also rub Mentholatum on the 
child’s chest, back, and neck. This 
will improve local blood circulation 
and render relief still more effective. 
For generous free trial size write 
Mentholatum Co., Dept. P-7, Wil- 
mington, Del. 






























goal ON TES Toney WINNER 


We Can Help You! 


Amazing new plan relieves you of all work and 
struggle. WE WRITE YOUR CONTEST ENTRY. 
You do nothing but sign it .. . mail it off. You 
get the benefit of our professional skill and knowl- 
edge. Many of our entrants have won big money. 


R. S. of Pa., states: “I won $1000 


first prize with your entry. Thanks."’ 
FREE: Write today 
« for complete 

Service details In- # 

cluded free—600 val- = 


uable previous win- 
ning entries. Also important Inside 
Tips actually written by a Contest 
Judge. Enclose l0c tocover mailing. 


EDITORS & PUBLISHERS SERVICE COMPANY 
Dept. P11, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York, Wi. ¥. 











The best of reading for the whole family—man, 
woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No great- 
er bargain ever offered. You see these -—-~ 


magazines in the best of homes. Take your 
any THREE in addition to PATHFIND for 


$2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
for $1.60. ut an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you choose. 


—American Boy, 1 yr. —Modern Romances, | yr. 
—American Girl, 8 mos. —Modern Screen, | yr. 
—American Fruit Grower,—Motion Picture 

2 yrs. Magazine, 1 yr. 
a Poultry Jnl. —National Sportsman, 


yrs. 2 yrs. 
—Breeder’s Gazette, —Open Read (Boys) 1 yr. 
2 yrs. — Magazine, 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. mos. 
—Christian Herald, —Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
6 mos. —Science and 
—Fact Digest, 1 yr. Discovery, 1 yr. 
—Farm Journal and —Screenland, 1 yr. 
Farmer’s Wife, 2 yrs. -—Silver Screen, 1 yr. 
—Flower Grower, mos.—Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, —Successful Farming, 
2 yrs. 2 yrs. 
—Household Mar, 2 yrs. —True Confessions, 1 yr. 
—Hunting & Fishing, —True Experiences, 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —True Romances, | yr. 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you've check 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if you've ch 
TWO magazines. No change or substitution per 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address. 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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PRESENTING 


Speaker Rayburn 


YEAR and a half ago Life maga- 

zine asked 53 Washington cor- 
respondents to decide, among other 
things, which member of the U. S. 
House of Representatives had the 
most influence. 

In the seasoned judgment of the 
press corps, the most influential Con- 
gressman was bald, genial Sam Ray- 
burn of Texas. At that time he was 
House leader of the Democratic ma- 
jority. During the coming months 
Rayburn will have to use his influence 
more than ever. For, at the death of 
Speaker of the House William Bank- 
head in September, Sam Rayburn was 
unanimously elected to be the new 
Speaker. 

Back in September, the Speakership 
was little more than an empty title. 
Though Congress was technically in 
session, all business stood suspended 
so that members could participate in 
the campaign. The Speaker’s tenure of 
office, moreover, seemed far from se- 
cure, for all Republicans and many 
Democrats were freely predicting that 
the Republicans would win contro] of 
the House. In that case, they would 
win the right to name a new Speaker 
—and Rayburn would have to step 
down. 

But the 1940 election, by returning a 
big Democratic majority to the House, 
cancelled all doubts as to the next 
Speaker. When the 77th Congress 
convenes early in January, it will be 
Sam Rayburn who will summon the 
House to order by banging a mahog- 
any gavel down upon a battered block 
of hardwood, And the same hand that 
holds the gavel-will hold one of the 
heaviest responsibilities in Washing- 
ton. 


Y some miracle of organization, 

the 435 diverse Representatives in 
Congress must be moulded into a uni- 
fied body. Without enforced order, 
without careful planning of Congres- 
sional business, the national welfare 
could easily be lost in a jungle of con- 
flicting interests. Whether order, pur- 
pose and efficient action are maintain- 
ed depends to some extent on Ma- 
jority Leader John W. McCormack of 
Massachusetts and Minority Leader 
Joseph W. Martin of the same state. 
It depends, too, on the chairman and 
ranking members of key committees, 
who must pass upon legislation before 
it can reach the floor of the House 
for action. 

But, above all, the smooth function- 
ing of the House depends upon Speak- 
er Rayburn, presiding officer and chief 
engineer of the House machinery. 
Time was when a Speaker could en- 
force discipline by his power to ap- 
point committees and name commit- 
tee chairmen—but that authority was 
stripped from the Speaker in 1911. 
Later Speakers, such as Nick Long- 








worth (1925-1931), held unruly House 
members in line with the power to 
dispense or withhold special patron- 
age—but under the New Deal the 
Speaker’s patronage has dwindled to 
almost nothing. 

From a technical standpoint, in 
fact, the modern Speaker has little 
absolute power. True, it is he who 
decides which Representative may 
take the floor—and until recognized 
by the Speaker, all House members 
must remain silent. In addition, the 
Speaker has the power to rule on 
whether a motion is in order. Bills 
are automatically referred to their 
proper committees, but, in case of 
doubt, it is up to the Speaker to decide 
which committee is proper. 

But these prerogatives, important 
as they are, by no means define the 
actual powers of an influential Speak- 
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Speaker Rayburn: He Has the Qualities 


er. To keep the House from flounder- 
ing in aimless debate or in time-wast- 
ing obstructionism, the Speaker must 
rely on persuasion, on his finger-tip 
knowledge of parliamentary tactics, 
and—more essential than anything 
else—on the esteem in which he is 
held by the members of both parties. 
Republicans and Democrats agree that 
Speaker Rayburn has these qualities 
more than any other living Congress- 
man, a fact that should be of great 
help to him in the months ahead. 

Sam Taliaferro Rayburn was born 
near Oliver Springs, Roane County, 
Tenn., on January 6, 1882. When he 
was five years old, his farming parents 
pioneered to Fannin County, Texas, 
where they raised a family of 13 chil- 
dren. Sam attended rural schools, 
was graduated from East Texas Nor- 
mal College in 1903, and went back 
to his boyhood school to teach. 

In 1906 young Rayburn waged a 
horseback campaign for the Texas 


PATHFINDER 


State Legislature. Elected, he was re- 
turned to the Texas House two more 
times, serving as Speaker in his fina! 
term, Between sessions, he studied 
law, was admitted to the bar, and 
hung out a shingle in Bonham, his 
home town. In 1913, without any 
party organization to speak of, the 31- 
year-old Texan ran for a seat in th. 
U. S. House of Representatives anc 
romped to an easy victory. Since then. 
he has never failed to be re-elected 
And since then, he has made it a prac 
tice to head back home immediate], 
after every Congressional adjourn. 
ment—less to mend political fences 
than to tend his herd of prize cattle 
take long horseback rides in the ear}, 
morning, and fish. Social life, eithe, 
in Texas or at the nation’s capital, has 
never interested him, and he has re- 
mained @ bachelor by choice. 


N Congress, Rayburn rapidly 

came popular for his geniality, and 
respected for his specialized knowleds 
of interstate commerce (of which | 
was committee chairman), of the sto 
exchange and of holding companics 
(in whose regulation he pioneered) 

Like most Southern Congressme: 
Rayburn leaped into a position of na 
tional prominence with the advent o! 
the Democratic New Deal in 1933. His 
loyalty to President Roosevelt was 
never questioned, even during the bil 
ter fight over the, Reorganization Bil! 
(which opponents called the “Dicta- 
torship Bill”). During that fight, in 
April of 1938, Rayburn defended the 
bill with an ardor that won the Pres- 
ident’s open gratitude, In the follow- 
ing year, after the excitement over the 
bill had died down, Rayburn had the 
satisfaction of getting virtually the 
same bill passed with little opposition. 

As House Majority Leader sinc 
1936 it was inevitable that Raybur: 
would be named to succeed Speake! 
Bankhead, for during Bankhead’s las! 
long illness Rayburn was Speaker in 
everything but title. Thus, when h 
was actually elected Speaker, he knew 
from first-hand experience the ardu 
ous nature of his new post. Under 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and the rigor 
ous legislative program of the New 
Deal, three previous House Speakers 
—Henry T. Rainey, Joseph W. Byrns 
and William Bankhead — had met 
death, due in large part to overwork 
But Sam Rayburn took over the job 
without any hesitation. Washington 
knew that he would serve in it to th: 
best of his ability, whatever the pe! 
sonal sacrifice. 

And to those who know Rayburn, 
there is little doubt that the home- 
spun Texan will continue to serve as 
Franklin Roosevelt’s loyal lieutenan! 
—this despite the fact that strong 
bonds of affection exist between him 
and his fellow Texan, outgoing Vic: 
President John Nance Garner, . Ray 
burn was one of the original Garner 
for-President rooters, but that phas« 
of national politics is now over, and 
there is no reason whatever to think 
that it will in any way affect the pro 
Roosevelt attitude of the new Speake! 
of the House. 
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+ "MAY THE JOY +« 
: OF MY Gift: * 
LAST THROUGH THE YEAR” 


Tuart is what your gift will 
in effect tell each of your friends when you 
give them a subscription to PATHFINDER. 
It will come fifty-two times a year—every 
week from this Christmas to next Christ- 
mas—as constant as the good will your holi- 
day greeting conveys. In fact, a PATHFINDER 
subscription is just about everything a Christ- 
mas gift should be. It is 
both useful and entertain- 
ing, practical but not dull, 
most generous yet pleasant- 
ly inexpensive. And best of 
all, you will be sharing 
much more than your own 
enjoyment of PATHFIND- 
ER itself, for week after 
week you will be adding to 
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NAME 





REDUCED 
GIFT PRICES 


Sor more subscriptions - GOceach f} = a tt” 
J or 4 subscriptions - 662/¢ each 
Single subscriptions - $1.00 each 


Subscriptions may include your 
own and be either new or renewal 


YEARLY BINDERS 


One binder $1.25 eS fer $2.25; 
three or more $1.00 
Indicate clearly aaarece to 
which you wish binders sent. 


MAIL YOUR ORDER EARLY 





should appear en card 


their enjoyment of all the stirring, laughable, 
pitiable, historic events and outstanding per- 
sonalities that make the great world drama 
so complex and so difficult to understand 
without PATHFINDER’S help. 
Join the thousands whose Christmas this 
year will be merrier because their gift prob- 
lems will be fewer—GIVE PATHFINDER, as 
readers have done for 47 
It’s so easy, costs 


(7 years. rest } ‘ 
Sree Gift so little, and eliminates 
Htnnaancement iA ard 


portraying in colors two gorgeous win- 
ter scenes in the Nation’s capital, will 
be mailed to the recipients in time for 
Christmas delivery unless you instruct us who save their copies of 
to the contrary. Use order form below. 


many tiresome shopping 
trips and worries. 

We suggest our attrac- 
tive binder with each gift 
subscription to friends 


PATHFINDER. 


* 











i PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Print your name as it Name of Donor 


Address 


. for which please send PATHFINDER to the following persons and greeting 
ecard for de livery on Chris tmas informing them they will receive it during 1941 as a gift from me, 


STREET OR R. F. D. POST OFFICE STATE 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


Hotel Fortress 


HE British Purchasing Mission in 
our town isn’t taking any chances 
with Nazi spies. 

The Mission, which is spending bil- 
lions of dollars in our land for war 
supplies to help lick the Nazis and 
which undoubtedly has a lot of valu- 
able plans of one sort and another 
lying about, has taken over the entire 
ninth floor of the Willard Hgtel for 
its offices. “Seriously,” a U. S. Treas- 
ury Department official, who has been 
there, reports, “that place is better 
guarded than the Mint.” 

All the windows on the Willard’s 
ninth floor are not only barred but 
taped for a special burglar alarm sys- 
tem. Grilled walls of special steel 
block the stairways from the floor 
above and the floor below. The ele- 
vator entrance to the ninth floor on 
the Pennsylvania Avenue side also has 
been blocked off, making it possible 
to reach the Mission’s offices only by 
way of the F Street elevator. At thaf 
entrance, the ordinary receptionist 
is flanked by armed guards. Other 
fast-shooting guards patrol the corri- 
dors. 

In view of these safeguards, we 
have only this advice to give to Nazi 
spies: Eat magnapils and hire Super- 
man, or give up espionage. At the 
Willard, you can’t get anywhere 
against the British, 











Trimble’s Tract 


S Clerk of the House of Repre- 

sentatives, South Trimble has to 
carry out a little educational project 
after each Congressional election, To 
each newly elected member of the 
House, he must send a booklet of in- 
structions on the perquisites of their 
new jobs. 

Freely defined, perquisites are the 
special privileges and extra dough 
Congressmen get, so that their public 
duties will not put too big a dent in 
their $10,000-a-year salary. Last week, 
Trimble’s tract on them was in the 
hands of the 74 newly chosen Repre- 
sentatives who will show up when the 
77th Congress convenes next January 
3. Among these 74, 12 had been in the 
lower chamber before, so Trimble’s 
tips were old stuff. But the other 62 
learned such pertinent perquisite 
facts as these: 

® A Representative’s $10,000-a-year 
salary begins on January 3 and not be- 
fore. During the regular session, he 
can go home and return once at the 
Government’s expense, getting 20 cents 
a mile. But all other trips will have 
to be paid for out of the Representa- 
tive’s own pocket, 

® In addition to his own $10,000, 
each Representative will get $6,500 a 
year from the Government for clerk 
hire. This must be divided among not 
more than three clerks, no one of 
whom can be paid more than $3,900 a 
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Mrs. Cromwell Told of a Separation 


year. Clerks must be paid on a month- 
ly basis; clerk-hire money is not cumu- 
lative, and if there is any unused bal- 
ance, it must be flushed back to the 
Treasury’s coffers. 

e Each Representative will get an- 
other allowance of $200 for stationery, 
which can be bought from the govern- 
ment at cost. In addition, to 68 per- 
sons free of charge, he can mail daily 
The Congressional Record, where his 
oratorical outbursts, if any, will be 
faithfully recorded. 

@e No new Representative has to 
wait until January 3 to exercise the 
franking privilege; that is, to send his 
official mail free. All he has to do is 
sign or print his name at the upper 
right hand corner of the letter, where 
the stamp usually goes, to give it a 
free ride. However, he can’t send 
official telegrams at the government’s 
expense until after the new Congress 
convenes on January 3. 

In studying their perquisite pam- 
phlet, some of the House “freshmen” 
probably got quite a start when they 
read the part about their offices in the 
House Office Building. Said Trimble’s 
tract threateningly: “All offices are 
fully equipped, but it is unlawful to 


remove any furnishings, including 
typewriters.” 
cco g--e—-—- 


Fine Boom 


HEN we heard a report that a 

certain type of law-breaker had 
increased twenty-fold in Washington 
during the past year, it had the ear- 
marks of a major crime wave, and we 
decided to investigate. The District 
Police Court verified the report: the 
twenty-fold increase was in jaywalk- 
ing, and there were exactly 20 jay- 
walking cases taken to court this year 
compared With only one last year. But 
other traffic violations—such as speed- 
ing, drunken driving, hit-and-run 
cases, reckless driving—all declined. 
There was a big increase, however, in 
overtime parking, so business at the 
District Police Court boomed. The 
court collected jin fines and forfeitures 
exactly $505,803.52 during the twelve- 
month period—or $30,653.95 more 
than last year. 
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was. 


Before boarding a liner for h, 
home in Hawaii, DORIS DUK 
CROMWELL, one of the world’s ri: 
est women, told reporters she 
separated from her husband, JAM! 
H, R. CROMWELL, former U, S. Mi 
ister to Canada and recently defeat 
candidate for the Senate from N; 
Jersey. She said, however, she | 
no plans concerning a divorce. 

In Washington, LOUIS D. BRAN 
EIS, retired Justice of the Supr: 
Court, received hundreds of cong: 
latory messages as he observed 
84th birthday. Two days later, 
ice FELIX FRANKFURTER 
brated his 58th birthday by wor! 
at his office. 
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In Tampa, Fla., JOHN D. M. H 
ILTON, Republican National Con 
tee chairman in 1936 and exec: 
director of the recent Republican 
paign, was married to Mrs. J 
KENDALL MASON, prominent \ 
ington society woman. It was 
second marriage for both. 

On GERALD REYENGA, of Em: 
Ark., was bestowed the title, 
Star Farmer of America,” by th« 
ture Farmers of America at their an 
nual convention in Kansas City. 1 
17-year-old youth has managed 
cessfully a 520-acre farm since 
death of his father last year. 


In what was believed to be the | 
such event in U. S. history, Rep. AL- 
LEN TREADWAY, of Mass., appoi! 
to the Naval Academy the son 
man he had appointed to the sc! 
23 years before. The new appoi! 
was JOSEPH FRANCIS BOLGER, . 
17, son of Commander BOLGER. 


Miss ALICE MARBLE, winner « 
national and_ international te: 
titles, who has not been beaten on 
courts since 1938, became the 
high-ranking woman tennis playe: 
turn professional since 1926 by 
nouncing she had signed a conti 
for a nation-wide tour. She took 
step, she explained, in order to ¢ 
money to study voice. 

After six hours of deliberation 
New York jury decided that SONJA 
HENIE, ice-skating star and mot 
picture actress, must pay $77,115 
DENNIS SCANLAN of St. Paul, Min 
According to testimony, Scanlan ha 
advanced $2,000 for the transportati 
of Miss Henie, her mother and fathe! 
to the United States from Norway « 
the understanding that he was to 
her manager and receive 10 per cen! 
of her earnings. 


} 


*. * 


In Rock Island, Ill, was announce! 
the engagement of Sen GERALD 
NYE, of North Dakota, and Miss MA! 
GUERITE JOHNSON, high sch 
home-making teacher. 
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MARINES— 


(Continued from page 3) 


Navy merely transports them to the 
site of trouble, then they go into 
action as soldiers—a landing force on 
the offensive. 

Not ‘without basis in fact are the 
opening words of the Marine Hymn: 
From the halls of Montezuma to the 
shores of Tripoli, we have fought our 
iation’s battles on the land and on the 

..” For after notable service in the 
Revolutionary War, the Marines bat- 
tled the Barbary pirates in the Medi- 
terranean, And here, strangely enough, 
jarines, Who were considered incon- 
sruous On horseback, rode camels 
across the desert to Derne, Tripoli. 
rhere they led the charge against the 
fortress, and there in 1803, for the first 

e, they raised the flag of the United 
States above a fortress of the Old 
World. Later they won laurels in the 
\War of 1812, In the Mexican War, 
they were part of the contingent that 

arched into Mexico City. 

Both before and after the First 
World War, they landed in many a 
Caribbean country—Panama, Nicara- 
gua, Cuba, Haiti, San Domingo; and 
vere present to protect American 
lives and property in such scattered 
places as Ethiopia, China and Alaska. 

\s always, the Marines were one of 
the first groups to see action in the 
First World War. They fired the first 
U.S. shot in that conflict by sending a 
rile bullet across the bow of a Ger- 
man cutter in the harbor of Guam. At 
Belleau Wood, the Marines fought so 

liantly that the French re-named it 
“The Wood-of the Brigade of Mar- 
ines.” In that war, some 8,000 Mar- 

es earned more than 2,500 medals 

various acts of heroism and cour- 

age and suffered the highest casualty 
rate of any of the services. 

Ever since the First World War, 
which brought the prestige of the 
Occidental to a low state in the Orient, 
the Marines have been stationed in 
China, There the U. S. still keeps a 
regiment, knowing that an overt act 
might involve it in an unpleasant in- 
ident, but deeming it wise to have the 
Marines on hand to protect American 

terests. Today, with one eye cocked 

the Orient, the Marine Corps keeps 
other on the Caribbean, an area 
pecial importance in an explosive 

During the past year, the Marine 
Corps has more than doubled its man- 

wer. In the first 100 years of its life, 
' had never had over 3,000 men, and 

ist year, it numbered only 17,000. 
| present, however, it is approaching 

recently authorized strength of 

600, not including 4,000 Marine Re- 

rves to be called into service. In 

us increasing its size, the Corps has 

id no trouble getting recruits, and 

e fact is that it never has had any 
such trouble, even though enlistments 
re for four years and the pay is less 
‘han that received in the Navy (but 
the same as the Army). 

lo be accepted, applicants must be 
native-born or fully naturalized Amer- 








International 


Knox: “The Marine Corps is Ready . 


icans between 18 and 25 years of age; 
66 to 74 inches in height; of good 
character; physically fit; and unmar- 
ried. Those that pass these require- 
ments get their training at one of two 
places—Parris Island, S. C., or San 
Diego, Calif. From here, after train- 
ing in all types of warfare, but especi- 
ally in landing from small boats and 
going immediately into action, some 
are assigned to forces guarding lega- 
tions in foreign countries, some to 
posts near naval yards, and some to 
the detachments aboard ships. But, at 
present, the bulk of them are going to 
the Fleet Marine Force. 


Organized as a unit shortly after 
the First World War, the Fleet Marine 
Force now has bases at Quantico, Va., 
San Diego, Calif., and the naval] base 
at Guantanamo, Cuba. Here, accord- 
ing to recent orders, will be organized 
two full divisions (the first full divi- 
sions in Marine history, the largest 
group heretofore having been a brig- 
ade). Each of these divisions will 
have a peace-time strength of 8,426 
men and a war strength of 11,065 men. 


Moreover, they will be “stream- 
lined” something along the lines of the 
new “triangular” Army divisions, In- 
cluded will be three regiments of in- 
fantry, a scout company with armored 
cars and motorcycles, three battalions 
of 75-mm. howitzers, a battalion of 
155-mm. guns, and a battalion of 72 
tanks. Also adding to the strength of 
the group will be a special weapons 
battalion of 450 men with anti-air- 
craft, anti-tank, and chemical warfare 
weapons, and perhaps four squad- 
rons of planes. 

Marine plans contemplate that one 
of these divisions will be ready at 
Guantanamo by January and the 
other on the West Coast by next 
Spring. Then the U. S will have a 
compact, highly mobile little army of 
over 16,000 men which will be the 
closest thing to an Expeditionary 
Force now in sight. With it, the Navy 
hopes to be able to get to any danger 
spot in the Western Hemisphere in 
time to check an enemy until rein- 
forcements can be drawn up. 


And as an aid in getting the Marines 
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to danger zones, the Navy has recently 
acquired six liners for use as trans- 
ports and is converting: six old de- 
stroyers into vessels which will carry 
some 150 Marines each, at a speed of 
about 30 knots. 

Since both the Navy and the Mar- 
ines are under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Navy, their opera- 
tions can be well coordinated. But, to 
handle the entire Marine Corps, which 
is likely to be expanded to some 90,000 
men within the next few years, there 
will undoubtedly be an increase in the 
headquarters staff at Washington, So 
far, that staff has been small, 

As the Corps has expanded during 
recent years, many of its grizzled ser- 
geants have growled that the char- 
acter of the Corps has changed, that 
the men in the ranks are not so tough 
as they used to be, This is true only to 
the extent that changes in warfare 
have naturally had an effect on per- 
sonnel. In past years, Marine train- 
ing had two aims—to make the men 
physically hard and to teach them to 
shoot straight with a rifle. Such train- 
ing was enough in the old days, but 
now, with warfare increasingly com- 
plex, the Marine Corps has had to 
adjust itself to new conditions and its 
ranks have come to attract a high per- 
centage of high school graduates and 
some college graduates. Moreover, its 
officers keep going to school long after 
they receive their basic training. 

Thus, while the men of the present- 
day Marine Corps may not drink quite 
so much or be quite so wild as some 
of their picturesque predecessors, 
they are in many respects better 
trained, and no one doubts that they 
could give as good account of them- 
selves in battle as any old-time “Devil 
Dog.” Semper Fidelis—Always Faith- 
ful—is the Corps motto, and the Mar- 
ines of 1940 are as ready to line up to 
that now as ever. 


How To Relieve 
Bronchitis 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 











AUTO-DIESEL 


ie. Auto 6 Moshenteo. Diese! Mechanics, Arc Weld- 
ie ross ‘elding. etc tus train you to be an expert Auto- 
ese! Mosel Meckeate i p you on B® The cost to 
easonable. is." Earn = equipment wi tools pander e 
work. heated 


and 
board im our steam- heated dormitory. We pay your fare to Nashville. 
‘or free catalog write 


Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 57, Kashi, Teun, 






Great Books — new books — fa- 

mous books. Over 200,000,000 
. have been sold, Send postcard for 

free catalogue at thousands Address: 


ALD) 
Catalogue Dept., Desk 
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PASTIME and SMILES 





Missing Word Game 


When you have several people who 
are willing to give some real thought 
to a pastime you can bring out this 
missing word puzzle or game. The 
puzzle consists of filling in the words 
that are missing in this statement (each 
dash represents a letter): — don’t 
like — — , said the man in the black 
—— —. The — — — — which we 
have just witnessed is interesting, but 


when you — — — — — a body you 
ee a —_— ee een cee SC 
right of investigation. There will be 
a— — — — — — — against — — — 


— — — — — — when the — — — — 
— — — — — of this is recognized. 

In the first blank space put a single 
letter. In the second space put a word 
of two letters, using the first letter and 
adding another, In the third space put 
a word of three letters—using the first 
two letters and adding a third. In the 
fourth space put a word of four let- 
ters—using the first three and adding 
a fourth. So on it goes until all 10 
spaces have been filled, the last one 
being a 10-letter word. But remem- 
ber, add only one letter each time and 
use all the letters in each case. How- 
ever, the letters do not have to be 
taken in the same order in the differ- 
ent words. Can you fill in the miss- 
ing words? 

For the benefit of those who may 
not be able to fill in all the words, 
here is how the statement should 
read: I don’t like it, said the man in 
the black tie. The rite which we have 
just witnessed is interesting, but when 
you inter a body you retain a certain 
right of investigation, There will be 
a reaction against cremation when 
the importance of this is recognized. 

eS RED a: SGT 


Brain Teaser 


Seven young people in a small rural 
community decided they wanted to be 
club members, so they formed their 
own little club with their own club 
room, etc. One of the seven members 
liked the idea so much he went to the 
club room every night. A second mem- 
ber went every second night; a third, 
every third night; a fourth, every 
fourth night; a fifth, every fifth night; 
a sixth, every sixth night, but the 
seventh went only every seventh 
night. In this order they kept up their 
attendance until one night they found 
to their surprise that all seven mem- 
bers were present. 

As will happen, by this time one of 
the young men had fallen in love with 
one of the young women. So on the 
way home from the full membership 
meeting he,proposed to her. The 
young woman apparently did some 
rapid calculating, for this is the an- 
swer she gave: “Yes (naturally), on 
the night that all seven members of 
our club meet again in the natural 
course of events we will be married.” 





It took the young man all night to 
figure out how long he would have to 
wait, but he finally arrived at the ex- 
act date, Can you determine the num- 
ber of days before the wedding? 
Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The suit 
cost $45. 
> ——_—___— 


Lemon Stunt 


One might call this stunt entertain- 
ing though sour. The equipment need- 
ed for it consists of one lemon and a 
small glass jar. Simply lay the lemon 
on the table and place the jar upside 
down'\over it. The trick is to pick up 
the jar and move it to the other end 
of the table with the lemon still in- 
side, but without turning the mouth 
of the jar up or touching the lemon 
with the hands. 

One’s first thought is to sort of 
scoop up the lemon, but that is not 
allowed. The mouth of the jar must 
be down at all times. Thus, the proper 
way to accomplish the feat is to take 
hold of the jar and whirl it rapidly 
back and forth. This whirling makes 
the lemon speed around inside the jar. 
As soon as you have it going at a good 
speed, take the jar to the other end 
of the table, whirling it all the time. 
Then when you quickly place the jar 
on the table the lemon will still be 
inside. Usually, however, some prac- 
tice is required before performing it 


in public. 
—_— So 


Smiles 

Steno—I have an awful cold in my 
head. 

Boss—Well, that’s something. 


Gill—What a nifty overcoat. Where 
did you get it? 

Nick—I picked it up at Jobson’s. 

Gill—I don’t know the place. Is it 
a clothing store or a restaurant? 





Urma—Has Jack ever kissed you against 
your will? 
Helen—No; but he thinks he has. 


PATHFINDER 


Pastor—I touched them rather deep- 
ly this morning, don’t you think? 

Deacon—I’m not sure; I haven't 
counted up the contributions yet. 


Mary — Well, Christine is engaged 
at last. 

Urma—Did she tell you all about it? 

Mary—Mercy, no! I only spent the 
afternoon with her. 





Teacher—You know, the camel can 
go a whole week without touching 
water. 

Willie—So could I if mother didn’ 
make me wash, 








Goofus—I know a man who is ver, 
wasteful. 

Rufus—What does he do? 

Goofus—Why he sharpens his p: 
cils at both ends. 


Dzudi—There goes the most talked- 
of man in town. 

Palmetto—Really! Who talks about 
him? 

Dzudi—He does. 


Mother—Johnnie, dear, I was hop- 
ing you would be unselfish enough to 
give your little sister the largest piec: 
of candy. Why, even the old hen wil! 
give all the nicest dainties to her lit 
tle chicks and take only a tiny one 
once in a while for herself. 

Johnnie (after watching the old hen 
a while)—Well, mom, I’d do the same 
thing if it was worms. 


Dinocan—Do you believe there are 
microbes in kisses? 

Harriet—Yes. That’s what the sci- 
entists say. 

Dinocan— What disease do they 
cause? 

Harriet—Palpitation of the heart, | 
believe, 


Neighbor—So you have twins at 
your house, Frankie? What have 
you named them? 

Frankie—Thunder and Lightning 
that’s what Pop said when they ar- 
rived. 


Boogy—You look down-hearted, old 
man, What are you worried about’ 

Woogy—My future. 

Boogy—What makes your future 
seem so hopeless? 

Woogy—My past. 





1st Sergeant — Stand up, straight, 
throw your shoulders back and button 
up your coat. 

Married Recruit (absent-mindedly) 
—Yes, dear, I'll do it right away. 


Wells—So your engagement to that 
rich deb is off. I thought you said she 
doted on you? 

Freshwaters—She did; but her fath- 
ér proved to be an antidote. 
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SELF-TEST 


HE following questions are based 

on material in this issue of PATH- 
FINDER. Award five points for each 
correct answer: 











e (1) If you were the mythical 
“average Christmas Club member,” 
how many dollars would you be able 
to draw from your Christmas savings 
account this year? 


. * * 


e (2) House Speaker Rayburn was 
born in Tennessee in 1882. How old 
was he when he first ran for Con- 
cress from Texas? 


* * * 


e (3) The Emperor of Japan be- 
longs to the world’s oldest dynasty. 
When Japan recently celebrated the 
establishment of the empire, did it 
mark the 1,000th anniversary, or the 
2,600th, or the 1,800th? 


* 7 * 


e (4) Though Thomas Holcomb is 
a Major General, his superior is the 
Secretary of the Navy. In want mili- 
tary arm does he serve? 


* * * 


e (5) How many of President 
Roosevelt’s present Cabinet were in 
his original Cabinet of 1933? 


7 * * 


e (6) What is the average daily 
cash wage of the American agricul- 
tural worker? 


@ (7) Libreville is in Gabon. But 
where is Gabon? 


* 7 * 


® (8) Here are four endings of 
words which all have the same be- 
nning: guanidine, pyridine, nila- 
ide, and thiazol. What is the begin- 
ing which they have in common? 


* a * 


e (9) Where was the first Amer- 
ican shot fired during the First World 
Var, and by which service was it fired? 


. * * 


@ (10) Last week Hitler, who calls 
iimself a “hard man,” was trying to 
do business with two othef® hard men, 
soviet Dictator Stalin and his For- 
ign Commissar, Molotoff. What does 
Stalin” mean? What does the word 
“Molotoff” mean? 


* o 7 


@ (11) Americans today probably 
have more opportunity to see and buy 
works of art than ever before in our 
history. How many persons attended 
the nation’s art museums and gal- 
leries last year? 


* * . 


@ (12) In 1789 George Washington 
designated Thursday, Nov, 26 as 
Thanksgiving. But what was the date 
of the second Thanksgiving Day he 
proclaimed? 


* * * 


@ (13) Henry A. Wallace is Vice 


President-elect. In what other official 
eapacity will he act before he takes 
office next year? 


* 7 - 


@ (14) Where is the world’s. larg- 
est ranch located—in Texas, in South 
America, or Australia? 


* * * 


@ (15) According to the Supreme 
Court, does the Labor Relations Board 
have punitive power to fine corpora- 
tions? 


e@ (16) How often may a Represen- 
tative go between his home and 
Washington at Government expense 
during. a regular session? 


@ (17) Will the next Congress, 


which convenes Jan. 3, be the 67th, 
or the 63rd, or the 77th? 


@ (18) How many electoral votes 
did President Roosevelt predict he 
would get? 


@ (19) Will the Presidential elec- 
tors meet in Washington to cast their 
ballots? 


@ (20) What supposedly timid ani- 
mal reportedly shows little fear dur- 
ing air raids? 


NSWERS to the preceding ques- 

tions will be found in stories be- 
ginning on the following pages of this 
issue: (1)—p. 10; (2)—p. 18; (3)—p. 9; 
(4)—p. 3; (5)—p. 13; (6)—p. 2; €7)— 
p. 9; (8)—p. 12; (9)—p. 3; (10)—p, 7; 
(11)—p. 11; (12)—p. 13; (13)—p. 4; 
(14)—p. 10; (15)—p. 5; (16)—p. 20; 
(17)—p. 5; (18)—p. 4; (19)—p. 20; 
(20)—p. 10. 








AGENTS WANTED 





SCHOOL SENIORS—Sell Graduation Cards. Amer- 
ica’s largest, fastest selling display. 30% Commis- 

sion. Free Cards. Universal Engraving & Printing, 

Box 745-P, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

AGENTS—Men’s Suits 88c, Pants 23c, Overcoats 4ic, 
Ladies’ Coats 36c, Dresses 10c, Sweaters 25c. Other 

beepates. Catalog free. Portnoy, 566-F Roosevelt, 
cago. 








AUTHOR'S SERVICE Esme 


WRITERS—COMPETENT REVISION, TYPING, mar- 
keti direction. Welton Tinney, Winnsboro, Texas. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES ss 
RAISE MUSHROOMS FOR PROFIT! New methods 
and finest pure culture spawn mean increased 
profits. Write for free folio giving helpful marketing 
ae P aaa Spawn, Box 5312, Dept. B, Denver, 
olorado. 








see ase ee ms 
CANARIES WANTED—Best prices paid. Write for 

shipping directions. American Bird Co., 1414 Har- 
rison, Chicago 





wig ____ COINS WANTED _ P a 
SENSATIONAL PRIGES PAID—Catalogue 1l0c. Sibert- 
17 Middagh, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DENTAL PLATES _ 


FALSE TEETH made from your personal impression. 

Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free particulars, im- 
pression material and illustrated catalog. Brighton- 
Thomas Dental Laboratory, Dept. 500, 6217 S. Halsted 
St., Chicago. 


SAMPLE MAILED FREE. Dr. Carmichael’s Dental 

Plate Cleanser. Keeps mouth fresh, plates clean 
and sparkling. Write Russell Co., 920 S. Flower St., 
Los Angeles. 





DOGS 


HUNTING HOUNDS: Cheap. Literature free. Dixie 
Kennels, B80, Herrick, Ilinois. 

ee D CA’ _ — — — = 

BEST OF ALL TRADES. Learn Decorating, Sign 
Painting, Paperhanging, Graining, Marbling. Cat- 

alogue on request. Chicago Painting School, 116 West 

Lake Street, Chicago. 


MEDICAL 


“RHEUMATIC” PAINS PROMPTLY RELIEVED. 

Many pains affecting joints and muscles, commonly 
called “rheumatic” pains are often relieved by the 
new improved Case Combination Method. The two 
famous Case Formulae, which brought comfort and 
happiness to more than 100,000 sufferers, now contain 
a standard ingredient prescribed by doctors everywhere 
for relief of pain in rheumatic, arthritic, sciatic and 
neuralgic conditions. Today the Case Combination 
Method is a surer, quicker and more effective pallia- 
tive for relieving the misery of these troubles than 
ever before. To prove this to you, I’ll send Absolutely 
Free a generous Test Supply. It doesn’t cost you one 
penny to try, so send your name and address today. 
Paul Case, Dept. 301, Brockton, Mass. 


MEN PAST 40—If you suffer the symptomis usually at- 
tributed to old age—bladder trouble, sleeplessness, 
ain in back, hips and legs, exhaustion, forgetfulness, 
oss of energy, strength—in all probability most of 

these symptoms may traced to enlargement or in- 

flammation of one of your most ———- glands. 

Dr. S. E. Ball’s new 32 page Book Is you how you 

may find soothing, comforting relief and new zest. All 

completely explained in this Free book. Write today 
for your copy. The Ball Clinic, Dept. 6307, Excelsior 

Springs, Mo. 








OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
million families. Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 
Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum ten words. 
of figures, aS well a3 each part of the name and address, will be counted as words, 
Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C, 





Do you want agents? Want to work up 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a 







Each initial and group 





FPATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary 
disorders, loss of energy and strength, pains in 
lower back and legs, night rising, burning urine, 
sleeplessness, nervousness, etc? These are symp! 
of a serious disease explained and illustrated in our 
Free Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and 
modern treatment for this serious disease. Sent ab- 
solutely Free—a postcard request will bring your Free 
Booklet of Facts by return mail. Address: Milford 
Sanitarium, Box PF. Milford, Kansas. 


PILES SUFFERERS—USE ELDREDGE’S CONES—61. 
Real relief or money back Trial samples 10c, 
Melrose Eldredge Co., 29 N. Melrose, Mass. 


NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a Trained practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-11, Chicago. 


OLD STAMPS WANTED 


I WILL PAY $100.00 EACH for 1924 ic green Frank- 

lin stamps, rotary perforated eleven (up to $1,000.00 
each if unused). Send 6c for Large Illustrated Folder 
showing Amazing Prices paid. Vernon Baker, PA-il 
Elyria, Ohio. 














PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS: Act promptly, write today for newest 

patent law information in our Free copyrighted 
Booklet ‘‘How to Protect Your Invention.’’ McMor- 
row and Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 102-E 
Barrister Building, Washington, D. C. 
INVENTORS—Time counts. Don’t delay. Protect 

your idea with a Patent. Secure 46 page Patent 
Guide—Free. Preliminary information furnished with- 
out obligation. Write today. Clarence A. O’Brien, 
Registered Patent Attorney, OL37 Adams Building, 
Washington, D. C 


PHOTO FINISHING | 


PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double- 
weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
prints each roll, 25c. Excel Photos, Dubuque, Iowa. 
TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 
largements, eight lifetime erinkege Prom; 
Careful. Film mailers Free. ay’s Photo Shop, 
870-F, LaCrosse, Wis. 


POULTRY 


MONEY to be made in poultry this year. Poultry 

Item tells why and how. This leading poultry 
magazine 4 months 10c. Highly illustrated. Best 
writers. Get big bargain winter issues. The Poultry 
Item. Box 64, Sellersville, Pa. 


SIDELINE SALESMAN 


EXCELLENT SPARETIME PROFITS taki sub- 

scriptions—2500 Magazines. Agents C dential 
Catalogue, Complete Starti Supplies Free! Dept. 
476. Pines, 583 Monroe, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil, 
Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, 
Angeles. Calif. ssi 


WANTED—ORIGINAL SONG POEMS. Richard Bro- 
thers. 14 Woods Building, Chicago. 


ie a TRAPPERS 
TRAP FOX AND COYOTE: 
Bunch System, Welch, Minn. 
eA aie er: 
YARNS: RUG AND KNITTING; Free samples; direc- 
tions. Burlap Patterns given with Rug Yarns. 
direct; save money. Bartlett Yarn Mills, Box 8., Har- 


mony, Maine. 























Results guaranteed. 
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ELOW are the names of some of the most distinguished 





Each manuscript is a GENEALOGICAL and = ae 4 Xasoa. Neymao Ramewr-Ramenyepeiiey — Tractely 
HISTORICAL study of the family from earliest Keot™” = Master Newton ana soit Trotter 
times. It records the origin and growth of the Heodersoe iaaine kes” Matthews Hiishetes e Frout-Trott 
family in Europe; its place among the gentry Henntag a Maxwell Nicholson aa her ood Pure 
there; its part in the early settlement and subse~ #2?tz.. Piehell-Kimbtoniey ie Nisoa Ray-Rae Shipley Tyler 
quent history of America, including service in the "7° me Sagaere Hort Newell SesRhes = = Shoemaker Under er wood 
Revolutionary War; and its achievements and HS(j* Tian, McAiam® Norman Redmeata)~ Sore Valentine 
: 4 H H Hess(e) Kirk McCabe North Sim 
leading representatives in this country. The Hewit- Hewett Kinpatrck Mccall N eReader Simmonds Yan Drie 
derivation and meaning of the name are traced; ficktan ime" McceE@y Noyes Reeve Sim (m)e Vaugh(a)n 
recurrent family traits are brought out; and genealogical data on vari- figths mney Mectintook Hye 6 Reid Bimone-é Vincent tas0n 
ous lines are set forth. A valuable bibliography is included, as well as Hil Knote(s) Metelem S'bvite etna oa Wade 
the authoritative description of a family coat of arms. Hin‘ wey Knowlton © MeCord,  Q'Coaner = Rhodes Black wae 
Each history is a separate and distinct work painstakingly compiled fit wene? koe ee, Rice Slaughter wttaete sec 
s Hinton M M ‘O'L 
from the most authentic sources. Reproduced on fine paper and Hitchcock, Kraea) — Metrishary Siar” “= Richard aaa akedeld 
Pr ulloug mste (a) 
bound in a handsome black cover stamped in silver ink, it is suitably Hose. Kurt) Secullsch § O'NeNG® = Bicnes cs Smith Waldron 
designed for filing among your family records or other ‘documents. al ae McCune =, Neal. = Richmond nell Wau” 
Hodge(s) a McDanlel(s)  Osborn(e) Ricker-Riker 7 Wall . 
With your order we will — The a nah mae d eomes a Hodason Laird Mebermast — Owwald ker- Bei dex Sader wae 
informative, unique Bureau publication that is illustrated in full color. ‘Hottman a) —_ ipo =e Rider ay Sommer —- Walters 
If you order promptly we will also include, at no extra cost, our ,fofmse® Meklroy Owens 7 os 86s 
Hogue-Hoge Land(e) McGee Rinehart 8 iding 4 
specially designed Ancestry Chart (regularly 35 cents). It measures Holbrook Lander(s) | MeGill-Magili Page-Palge ing « Spear(s)-Speer Warren 
17 by 22 inches and contains spaces in which to-record the names of. felgomb) ~— band —_ ree nw ae wesnpers 
your ancestors in all lines for eight generations. | A 1206 aon  «MCGrath= = Palmer Roach Spicer Waterma 
Holl(e)y ford McGuire Park (e)s Rob(b) ins 8 w 
Following is our latest list. The coupon or a letter, with $2.00 (no Hollingsworth Lange Meguire ekioe = ROD Springer, Watson 
other charge), will bring you your manuscript, the Romance, and Fenty {arn sacHueh per a Watt(a) 
the Ancestry Chart by return mail. Any two manuscripts may be fiom a pe a =. 86 | Weaver 
had for $3.75, any three for $5.00. Satisfaction is assured by our fick, ak RS Parsons Rodieson Stanton Web(dier 
iti - y Hook iw McKinley Patrick k(e) Stapleto Week 
unconditional money-back es: M a RESEARCH BUREAU, Hooker Lawler-Lawlot MeKinney | Patterson Rockwell Stark (e) Wer 
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